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Editorial, 
FARM DRAINAGE. 
st y many farmers and gardeners. | 


an be worked earlier in spring 


yutumn than that which is un- 
is giving the cultivator the advan- 

1 longer season It is sometimes as- | 
enthusiasts that all lands would be | 
by artificial drainage, which is a 
stake as land that is already so | 

nature of its material that rain | 


lixtely disappears after a shower, | 


artificial draining whatever. Sandy |} 


g on a subsoil of coarse gravel re- 


itlay in this direction. It bas also 


it ditching land will sometimes 


iry, 


his 


so that crops may suffer for 


may be set down as an error 


uliar conditions. Ditching a 


the bank 


ause no surplus water can re- 


| make neither drier | 


whether ditched or unditched. 


Lands 


ie O 


f gravelly knolls. 


aining are lands which have 
rsting out and overflowing them; 
the 


which 


tween hills, that receive rainfall 


¢ water from above, and 


be 


are | 


unsuited to 


” moisture as to 
ordinary farm crops; marshes 
partially or wholly under water | 


summer, and clay lands that are 
shed the rainfall readily. 

ls which are most cheaply drained, | 
row strips of valley bottom which | 


7 
ween Gry iilil ianas 
ky 


In many portions 


} gland not one-tenth of the land 
ng, while in other portions there 
ly a tenth that would not be 


ely 


it 


Farmers who own rich clay 





aturally productive in favorable 
sometimes afford to invest largely 
of full 


naturally the 


} rder to be harvests 
| I Lands that 


best for the expense incurred | 


sure 


are 


hem. and many of our richest 

worthless till they are drain 

vay be unprofitable unless fol- 

iltivation. A great deal of 
r have been wasted in draining, 
k was improperly done, or be- 
followed by such cultivation 

' ny calls for. 

ulvise concerning the prac- 


a certain field, we would 


whether the owner has 


it me eds 


no draining than 


to use at a profit. In many 
tillage land, 


pwns vi fair 


| Resi 


gs, can be bought for fifty dol- 


that 


rv 


re or less, needs artificial 


gre If it 
to drain a wet field, it will perhaps be 


to buy land that need 


no 


will cost fifty dollars per | 
= | 








s no draining, and 









wet fields alone till land rises in 
The 


expectatl 


mar- 






value actual cost of draining so 






} 


exceeds 





ms that one should 






to count the cost correctly betore 
g setter gain experience on a 
» than upon a very large one. If 


a wet spot in one corner of a field, 


nnually retards the working of the 


it is pretty sale to believe that | 
ymuld be 


profit from draining it. Water 





1 small spring may spread out over a 






ea of nearly level land much to its in- 





while if a narrow ditch be dug for con- 







I the water, all injury may be avoid- 





\nder-drains are always to be preferred 
the drains are 





a tches, 





provided 







ugh to convey all the surplus water | 





naturally collect in them. | 





ditches are always in the way of cul- 





ind the harvesting of crops, while 






i constant call for labor in keeping 





of ditches 





‘ In soft land the sides 





ive in and require cleaning out every 





Under-drains properly built may re- 
What 


to use in constructing under-drains 






riect for an indefinite period. 








Many writers have 
to 
stones 


portant question. 
| that tiles only are fit 


that small 







used, 
may 


be 





thers believe 





ised for this purpose with advantage. 





localities we believe stones will be 
seful and profitable. Many farmers 
rplus stones that they seem to have no 
Wet spots are sometimes help- 
ng the surface raised to a desirable 
In such cases it often happens that a 
the filling may as well be of stones 

In making 





ise lor, 





ha 







re valuable material. 





rains for conveying running streams, 
en advisable to lay the stones in the 






{ 


fa bridge with abutments and covers, 





here the amount of water is very small 
nes will sometimes afford a sufliciently 
ourse when placed in without regard to 
Water is constantly 
ng through the earth under our feet in 
formed of sand or coarse 
When making stone drains it should 
membered that the great danger lies in 
ne soil from above or at the sides of the 
If this falls in and fills up the spaces 

en the stones the drains may be ruined. 
vent this, care should be taken to cover 
material that will re- 
Inverted turfs, old bay or 
‘w, shavings from wood-planing mills, 
‘from the forest and small brush are all 
‘ for covering the stones before hauling 
Tramping the filling hard is a 
' practice, also filling the ditch above the 
mon level to prevent the first rain from 
ashing the loose earth into the stones be- 


Ww 







lar water course. 






i! channels 














tones with some 





place. 







soil, 







‘lost beginners fail by making their drains 
shallow. The last foot in a drain costs 
‘ost and is usually worth the most. We 

“ever like to think of an under-drain less 


than fou) feet deep, though one three feet 


¢ 





the 
















filling be stone, there should be at least twenty 
inches of earth above the stones, and two 
feet would be still better. The wider the 
ditches the deeper the covering of carth 
should be, to prevent over drying in time of 
drought. It should be remembered that it is 
the bottom of the ditch that conveys the 
water. A filling of two feet of stones is no 
better than a filling of one foot, so long as the 
spaces at the bottom are free from obstruc- 
tion. The water which runs in under-drains 
comes in mainly from the bottom. The 
directly over the drains may be made as im- 


soil 


pervious as possible without injuring their 
drainage capacity. 

In digging drains it is usually better to be- 
gin at the lower end and work up hill, so that 
the water may flow away below, but the _fill- 
ing should be begun at the upper end, else a 
heavy shower or storm, occurring before the 
work is completed, may wash so much soil in- 
to the drains as to entirely spoil them. It 
may save a second handling of small stones 
to have a drain constantly open for receiving 
any surplus, as they are picked up frem the 
flelds, but unless the sides of the ditches are 
very firm it is unsafe to leave them open any 
great length of time, especially in winter or 
when the frost is likely to tear them to pieces. 


| Where clay is the prevailing soil of a country, 


} 


| erly styled a visit West. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





deep may be much better than none. If the 






tile will be found much the cheapest and best 
material for under-drains, but where stones 
abound and clay is scarce, the demand for 
tiles is so small that there is little call for 
their manufacture, and the freight charges 
from the place of manufacture may exceed 
the first cost of the tiles. In many localities 
the greatest need of improvement in farm 
of 


Thorough drainage would warm the land, 


operations is in the direction drainage. 
increase the length of the season, in some 
years double the crop, and frequen ly give 
all the profit to be derived from cultivation. 
Thorough drainage of wet land will ensure a 
full 
around Boston esteem their low 


crop every year. Market gardeners 


lands, when 
drained, as their best lands for nearly all 
kinds of erops. 


good as regards farm products. 


The rule will hold equally 


A LITTLE WAY WEST. 


It d 


visit to Ohio by a New Englander was prop- 


oes not seem so very long ago that a 


It is not yet a cen- 
tury since the first trees were cut down and 
burned to make an opening for corn, wheat, 
there 


many now living who have seen much pioneer 


and other cultivated crops, and are 


work done a long way east of those States 
which are now reckoned as Western States. 
New York and Ohio have much in common, 
from an agricultural view, with the newer 
States farther West. Both have good grain 
and grazing lands that are comparatively level 
and easy of cultivation, and the farmers have 
kept pace with the advancing methods of cul- 
ture, particularly in the use of labor saving 
machinery for the planting of crops and secur- 
ing the harvests. 

A three weeks’ tour through two States as 
large as New York and Ohio, gives one time 
to see comparatively but a small portion of 
the country, yet something can be learned 
from even so short a visit. ‘Too many who 
travel by steam are inclined to fall into the 
error of supposing that the character of an 


entire country can be correctly estimated from 


observations taken through car windows, or 
from the decks of lake orriver boats. As well 
attempt to judge of the character of a peo- 


| ple by visiting a few cities along the sea coast. 


follow the rocky, wooded 
through the back 


Railroads often 
banks of streams, and cut 
lots of farms whose fronts would present a 


very different appearance from what one sees 


| in the weedy pastures and half burned timber 


land along the lines of steam travel. So to 
see a country as it really is, one must get upon 
the carriage roads, and particularly those lead- 


g away from the cities to where the produc- 


ing 
tive wealth of the country lies. 

Taking the day express train which leaves 
the station of the N. Y. & N. E. Railroad at 
nine o'clock in the morning, we soon saw the 
gilded dome of the State House and the stee- 
ples of the Boston churches growing rapidly 
smaller in the distance. No stop is made till 
the fifty-third mile, and Hartford, the halfway 
station New York, is 
reached a little after noon, the distance cov- 


between Boston and 
ered being 117 miles, and formerly requiring 
a smart team to make the journey in two days. 
The road is now double tracked nearly through 
to this point, and although the passenger and 
freight traffic are both heavy, the trains run 
West from 
Hartford the road is newer, but goes through 


very regularly on schedule time. 


a country rich in both agricultural and manu- 
factured products. 

Fishkill, on the Hudson River, 228 miles 
from Boston, is reached at 4.55 r. M., the 
train running as an accommodation the last 
New Britain, Water- 


bury and Danbury are among the leading man- 


sixty or seventy miles. 


ufacturing places of note on the route, and 
afford the road a large amount of business. 
The general appearance of the farming lands 
along the entire line was fresh and green, due 
in part to the frequent showers which have 
prevailed through midsummer in this section. 
The small farms begin to make their appear- 
ance in abundance in the vicinity of Pomfret, 
which is one of the richest and pleasantest 
farming towns on the line. Oats were being 
cut and appeared to be yielding well, with a 
bright, healthy straw. Corn, which was back- 
ward during the early part of the season, had 
improved wonderfully under the influence of 
the later hot days. The pasture feed and sec- 
ond crop clover will be particularly accepta- 
ble to the farmers, after the short crops of 
the past two dry seasons. Apple trees loaded 
with fruit are found in a few localities, but 
the late frosts of May killed the blossoms 
quite generally. Of peaches there are more, 
while pears are abundant only upon occasion- 
al trees. 

Winter fruit in all this section will be well 
worth extra care in harvesting this year. 
Winter rye is counted among the perfectly 
hardy crops, but it was injured by the May 
frosts very severely this year, in many places 
the grain being entirely wanting and the straw 
quite inferior. Much of it was cut early for 
hay and has thrown up a feeble second growth. 
In the Hudson River Valley, farmers com- 
plained of a light hay crop, owing to drought 
in the early part of the season, hut the later 
rains were helping them out, though interfer- 
ing somewhat with the oat harvest. Passing 
west through the central part of New York 
State, the effects of the drought become still 
more marked. For many miles both east and 
west of Little Falls, the pastures and mowing 
fields were brown and dry enough to burn, 
and the cattle show the need of more sowed 
corn or other green fodder than they appear 
to get. The dry belt, however, is compara 
tively narrow. 

From Rochester westward the fields are 
green again and continue so, though in cen- 
tral Ohio farmers report excessively dry weath- 
er up to a recent date, and a light corn crop 
in consequence, though on the river bottoms 
we saw several large fields that ought to sat- 
isfy any farmer who uses no more manure or 
fertilizer than the Ohio farmers appear to use. 
Our trip covered a period of three weeks, the 
return being made through Pennsylvania. 
We visited some of the best farmers in these 
opportunities afforded us for becoming famil- 














iar with the prevailing customs and methods 
of cultivation. In future numbers we hope 
to give in the columns of the Farmer, such 
further notes of our trip as may be of inter- 
est and use to New England readers. West- 
ern farmers have methods which might be 
adopted here to advantage, and there is much 
which it seems to us that they might learn 
from the practices of our own best farmers, 
which would make their farming still more 
successtul and profitable. 


THE WILD CARROT PEST. 





Many farmers aflirm that purslain (‘*‘pus- 
ley”) is the worst weed pest that the farmer 
with. Others 
make little complaint against it, claiming that 
it causes little annoyance except in old gar- 
dens that have been long under cultivation. 
We do not believe in any worst weed unless 
it be the one that a cultivator has the most of 
in his own fields. In parts of Vermont the 
Canada thistle is bad enough, over-running 


or gardener has to contend 


pastures and getting into grain fields where 
it is a particularly troublesome thing in har- 
vest'time. In intervale lands that are kept 
in grass the yellow dock is often very trouble- 
some. It seeds profusely and is difficult to 


destroy by digging up. The seeds live sev- 
eral years when they fall, and will then grew 
whenever the conditions become favorable. 
The seeds are washed down into valley mow- 
ing fields by the overflow of streams, and so 
farmers who are careful to destroy weeds and 
to prevent seeds from maturing, may have 
their whole farms planted with them by less 
careful neighbors, who may live above them 
on the stream. 

The ox eye daisy is a very troublesome 
weed in the vicinity of Boston and in many 
other sections, but it can be kept down by 
cultivation and high manuring, while, if cut 
early in the season, while it is coming into 
bloom, it makes a fair quality of food for 
sheep and other farm stock. Sorrel is an- 
other weed pest coming in our new seeded 
fields the thin, but high 
manuring and heavy seeding to grass will 


where grass is 


keep it in subjection. Far worse than any ot 
these is the wild carrot, as we have seen it 
in some of the counties in Eastern New York, 
it 
two years as to threaten full possession of 
the land. 
some pastures of New England. 


where has increased so rapidly within 
It is also spreading rapidly in 
The 


is a biennial plant, producing its seed the 


carrot 


second year, and an immeasurable number 
of them on a single plant, so that only a few 
plants are required for seeding a large area, 
and as it makes little show before coming in- 
to have his farm 
it. 
Baled hay may carry it to new fields, and as 


to bloom, a man is liable 


heavily stocked before he is aware of 
the seed will live a year or more in manure, 
it may be introduced in manure from city 
stables. 

Being a late weed it is more likely to get 
into rowen than into the first cutting of a 
We have little to 
way of advice as to methods of getting rid of 
Indeed 
we know of no one who has conquered a 
Any 


mowing field. offer in the 


such a pest when once established. 


badly infested farm. farmer who is 


surrounded with it upon adjoining farms will 
have a hard struggle if he attempts to exter- 
minate it or even keep it under subjection. 
Could a farm be kept entirely under cultiva- 


} 


tion for two or three years and the weeding 


thorough. there would be comparatively few 


weeds of any kind left, but this method would 


hardly be thought practicable, though we 


tried it at Pine ledge farm with good success 
for the 


crickets. 


extermination of locusts and black 
To those who have not yet got the 
plant we would urge the most careful watch- 
ing for the very first intruder. A close ob- 
server would probably notice it in its first 
year’s growth, but it is much easier to detect 
it as it comes into bloom the second season, 
when every plant should be pulled and de- 
stroyed by burning or by burying below 
where a plow will ever run. To pull and 
throw into the highway, as is the habit of 
many, is one of the very worst of practices, 
as it is thus rapidly spread by wind or show- 
ers. If weeds are allowed to spread in future 
as they have been in the past, the time will 
soon come when clean grass seed will be very 
scarce and difficult to obtain at any price. 


THE RETAIL MILK TRADE. 





How It Looks to One who is Engaged in It. 





A can of milk contains eight and one-half 
quarts It costs at the farmer's door twenty- 
six cents per can, or three cents and about 
It will yield one pint 
This 
reduces the cost of the eight quarts of partly 
skimmed milk to eleven 
one and one-half cents per quart. 
quarts of partly skimmed milk will take one 


one-eighth per quart. 
of cream, which sells at fifteen cents. 


cents, or less than 
Seven 


quart of water without much risk of complaint 
from the customers who buy the milk at retail 
from the milk peddler. This gives the ped- 
dler nine quarts that will cost him eleven 
cents. When milk is scarce and the demand 
brisk, more water may be added se that the 
cost will not exceed one cent per quart. The 
retail price of milk is six cents. A good milk 
route is one where 200 patrons take 200 quarts 
per day. It is worth at least four cents per 
quart to make good, honest milk and put it in 
the cans at the stable. This will leave two 
cents per quart for peddling it, which will pay 
if it can be sold to patrons living near each 
other, and who will take not less than a quart 
each per day and pay for it in full. 

It will not pay where the patrons are scat- 
tered over a large territory and where they 
take less than a quart, nor where they fail to 
pay in full. Under the present system of 
supply and delivery, a large number take only 
a pint at atime. Advance or cash payments 
are the exception, and there is considerable loss 
from bad debts, even in good times, and when 
business is dull and the shops run on short 
time the losses are greatly increased. The 
risk is wholly with the milk peddler, if he pays 
the farmer cash for his milk. If the peddler 
buys on credit, the risk is borne by both ped- 
dler and farmer. As milk peddlers rarely 
have much capital to start with beyond the 
cost of their horse and wagon, the farmer 
usually takes all the risk by agreeing to take 
pay for his milk after it has been consumed. 
Selling at three cents per quart gives the 
farmer no profit and hardly a new dollar for 
an old one. Peddling pure milk at three 
cents per quart, and running all risks, on a 
route where patrons are scattered and take it 
in pints, will not pay a satisfactory living. 
But selling one pint of milk at fifteen cents 
and nine or ten quarts of skimmed milk from 
the same eight and a half quart can, will pay 
the peddler a very handsome profit, even if he 
sells it in small quantities over a large terri- 
tory and loses some of his pay. 

Honest milk can not be sold at any profit, 
either to the farmer or peddler, at present 
prices. Skimmed and watered milk has paid 
the peddler a good profit on his labor, till the 
inspectors got so particular in their tests of 
quality and so unmerciful in their dealings 
with the peddlers. Milk buyers do not know 
the difference between pure milk and that 
which has been treated. They will often take 
nearly half water before making any com- 
plaint, provided the price is not too high. 
One cent per quart advance on the price will 
cause more grumbling and make more talk 





among buyers, than twenty-five per cent re- 
duction in the quality of the milk delivered. 
A milk route would help a farmer to sell other 
things from his farm, only that his customers 
want their milk delivered at a uniform time, 
and carrying other products at the same time 
delays the delivery and makes trouble. 
Potatoes and other garden vegetables are 
more or less dirty and are not fit to be sold 
from the same carriage with milk. It is bet- 
ter, therefore to keep the milk business sepa- 
rate. The milk peddlers are feeling very un- 
easy in their shoes, and some of them threaten 


to throw up their routes if they are looked 
Should 
there be a general overhauling, there would 


after so closely by the inspectors. 


be a milk famine in Boston and vicinity, for 
there is not nearly enough pure milk carried 
to the city to supply the trade.” 

The above is the substance of a statement 
recently made to a representative of the 
Farmer, by a young man who has been try- 
ing to obtain an honest living by making and 
selling honest milk in one of the out-lying 
He has been brought 
into competition with other farmers who 
determined to undersell him rather 


districts near Boston. 


seemed 
than convert their milk into butter and cheese, 
and also by professional milk peddlers who 
have not been very reluctant about letting out 
the secrets of the trade. Whois to be blamed 
for the condition of the m‘lk business in Bos- 


ton and vicinity ? 





Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE, 

Paris, July 19, 1884. 
Inthe south of France the harvestis all but termi- 
nated, and operations are rapidly extending north- 
wards. The yield is excellent as regards wheat; 
the ears are well filled; the straw is short, perhaps 
over the whole of the country the returns will ex- 
ceed a good average. Then the quality is largely 
counted on. The intense heat has largely contrib- 
uted to hasten the ripening of the grain earlier than 
usual. The rye crop has in several regions been 
laid ; 
straw that it isemployed as bands for the sheavers. 


this is very fortunate, as it is generally rye 


Wire and cord are not in favor; they get awkward 
at threshing time occasionally. Oats and barley 
have suffered from the drought, and more severely 
where the sowings have been made in the spring. 
In mountainous districts, or humid regions, close 
to the seashore, this drawback has not been expe- 
On the other hand, maize promises to be 


rienced. 
a splendid crop; the same observations apply to 
the cultivation of rape for oil. 

The dry weather is telling on root crops; 
tubers are small and not numerous ; beet is parched. 
All fodder will short, save where the land has 
not been exposed to the scorching heats. Vine- 


potato 


be 





yards are most promising, and despite the sinister 
rumors circulated in spring as to the effects of | 
frosts, the vintage will be good in quality as well 
as quantity. 

The various Regional Agricultural Shows, about 


The results are 
considered as satisfactory, both as stock 
Perhaps some reserve must be made | 
| 
| 


sixteen, coming off annually under the auspices of 
the government, have been held. 
regards 
and products. 
under the head of instruments. 
for agricultural implements has been growing small 
by degrees and beautifully less, manufacturers find 
but little inducement to exhibit, and none for new 


Since the prize list 


inventions. The innovation of awarding premiums 
to the best cultivated small farms and gardens, has 
worked well. The only point to be deplored, con- 
nected with these government departmental shows 
is, the inroads made by industries, that only the 
most charitable stretching of imagination can con- 
nect either with the science or practice of agricul- 
ture. An agricultural show ought to have distinct 
features from a local fair. 

Much controversy has from time to time taken | 
place relative to the proper size for an omnibus 
horse. Experience seems to agree, that the little 
Percheron, of 10 ewts., is sufficient and more eco- 
nomical to support than an animal of 12 cwts. The 
former consumes less food, and yields a larger re- 
turn of work. It ought, however, 
bered, that the discussion is for horses suited to 





to be remem- 


tram cars; and the new busses between 30 to 35 
cewts. and drawn now by three horses instead of | 
two, as formerly. 

There was no doubt as to the efficacy of the Pas- 
teur discovery of vaccination of stock against the 
Experiments widely conducted 


charbon disease. 


on oxen, sheep, and pigs, confirmed the value of 
vaccination as a preservative But one point re- 
mained to be determined; how long did the efficacy 
of the vaccination last? it was no more perma- 
nent in the case of stock, than of small pox with 
human beings. Roughly, its preservative action 
was set down to six months. To test the point, 
the agricultural society of Herault experimented 
on three races of sheep peculiar to the south of 
France, of which one, the Larzae, yields the milk 
from which the famous Roquefort cheese is pre- 
pared. Thirty-six sheep were set apart for experi- 
ment, and were installed at the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Montpellier. This was in May, 1882. In 
May, 1883, six sheep, chosen two by two from the 
several breeds, were inoculated with the poisoned 
virus and resisted its action. In the following No- 
vember the experiment was effected on another lot 
of six, same result, immunity. After the lapse of 
another six months, that is in May, 1884, six more 
animals were similarly treated, and with equally 
satisfactory results, whilst sheep that had not been 
vaccinated, succumbed. Hence, sheep vaccinated 
in 1882 resisted the virulent virus in May, 1884; 
that is to say the immunity was assured for two 
years. 

Professor Heiden of Pommriz, has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the subject of farm yard ma- 
nure. He draws attention to the fact that while the 
employment of artificial manure annually aug- 
ments, while amelioration takes place in the races 
of cattle; that food has become more concentrated 
for stock, and farm offices have been improved in 
construction, but little proportionate attention has 
been given to the conservation of farm yard ma- 
nure, or to its treatment. In some out-offices the 
manure is only removed every week, or every 
month, sometimes longer. The manure is either 
carted directly to the field, or placed in a heap. 
The Professor inclines to view that the best manure 
is made by leaving the litter unchanged as long as 
possible, but on condition that the urine or liquid 
manure be carefully economized. 

Farm yard manure when neglected, loses the 
greater part of its soluble matters; now these are 
the most precious, and at the same time a notable 
proportion of nitrogen under the form of carbon- 
ate of ammonia. Farm yard manure consists of 
excrements, urine, and litter. Urine decomposes 
the most rapidly; when fresh, the nitrogen exists 
under the form of urea and hippuric acid, there ex- 
ists also, a small quantity in the ammonia and in 
the coloring principles of the urine. By the simple 
absorption of water, the urea is rapidly changed 
into carbonate of ammonia, The hippuric acid is 
not slow either in decomposing; urine collected 
after a space of two days contains none, and in that 
time loses about 50 per cent of its nitrogen. 

Having a well constructed liquid manure tank, 
the Professor urges the employment not the less of 
gypsum or kainite, and the form in which gypsum 
ought to be used is, as it comes as refuse in the fab- 
rication of superphosphates and phosphates; that 
is to say, when coproliths are reduced to powder, 
acted upon by sulphuric acid, and a solution of 
lime. Now two per cent of this gypsum will fix 
the volatile carbonate of ammonia. From one to 
three pounds per head of stock per day will suffice. 
Small farmers, however, ought to take care and not 
have their sheds too warm, as that wonld, from a 
diminution of oxygen in that atmosphere, induce 
the formation of sulphuret of calcium, which, gen- 
erating sulphuretted hydrogen gases, would create 
a bad odor. 

In the neighborhood of Rouen, sulphuret of car- 
bon is successfully employed to destroy field mice. 
A vessel capable of containing five quarts of the 
liquid, that which is employed also against the 
phylloxera, has a cock with a protruding pipe ar- 
rangement; the latter is placed at the mouth of the 
mice holes, and a simple turn of the cock empties 
a measured dose of the poison. 

I have been informed of a new snaffle combina- 
tion for stopping bolting horses. This consists of a 
chain arrangement, which comes into operation the 
moment the ordinary reins break, or are dropped, 
and forces two plates in metal, covered with leath- 
er, over the horse’s nostrils, besides closing the 
mouth. ‘The animal unable to breathe, stops. 

The sugar industry question is still being debated 
in the legislature. Itis very complicated, as it is 
mixed up with the demands of Colonial growers 
for protection, and of refiners for drawbacks. In 
the future, however, the vexed question of levying 
the duty will henceforth be on the roots, as in Ger- 
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CLARENCE-KIRKLEVINGTON 


A pure-bred Shorthorn Steer, two and under three years, exhibited by the Canada West Farm Stock Association, of Brantford, Canada, 
and a Prize Winner at the Chicago Fat Stock Show. 


many, and not on the sugar-richness. A commis- 
sioner has been nominated to visit Germany and 
ascertain to what causes is due her superiority in 
the production of beet root. Briefly, this may be 
ascribed to German farmers cultivating the root ex- 
clusively for its sugar; having small returns; to 
scientific processes on the part of fabricants being 
more perfected, and to great care in the selection of 
seeds and manures. 

It is in contemplation to again resume the experi- 
ment of cultivating model farms on the metayage 
system, by which pupils would have a share in the 
profits. This would break them in when they en- 
tered on the association plan on their own account 
with landed proprietors. 

A good deal 
from India, and more will certainly arrive as the 
There is an- 
other product that might be studied, that of forage. 
This is generally insufficient in France, and there 
Half a cen- 
tury ago India exported compressed hay to France. 


of wheat is now being imported 


tolls of the Suez canal are reduced. 


is ever a brisk demand for good hay. 


Pole-cats are a very great nuisance this year and 


sad havoc on eggs and poultry, and which 


make 


they will carry off to their young, as great dis- 


tances as wolves. A new spring-trap has been in- 
vented, and men hire them out on condition they 
will be allowed the quarry ; that is to say, the skin, 


which as a fur sells for 10 francs. The animal it- 
self, despite its odor, is eaten in parts of the Vosges. 

Many of the seed merchants in France present to 
farm schools samples of new plants, seeds, and 
manures, provided the soil will be specially allo- 
cated to the end in view. ‘The farmers in the local- 
ity club to pay the rent of a piece of ground, and 
follow the practical experiments with interest and 
profit. 

Agricultural asylums are to be for 


by paying a small sum weekly, 


organized 
wornout laborers ; 
a laborer will have the right to food and shelter, at 
a certain age, with an opportunity to add to his in- 
come hy moderate work. 

The hot 
number of vipers; 


summer has developed an enormous 
their bites are cured by carbolic 
acid. 

for vegetation, are also 
pot, place therein a little 
put it next a fruit 


Earwigs, so destructive 
get a flower 
th 


bush or young vegetable 


numerous ; 


bran, cover with a slate or tile, 
; soon the pot will be filled 
with the insects. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 


Some authorities consider August as the time for 


New England Farmer. 


transplanting evergreens, which serve as wind 


gardens, or as orna- 
ments in In the winter 
months, which is Dame Nature’s night, the contrast 


guards to orchards or fruit 


landscape gardening. 


between the leafless deciduous trees and the ever- 


| greens is very marked, and the green of the spruce, 


arborvitw, or larch is brought into complete relief 
by the white snow. Close to the dwelling house, 


they are not desirable or attractive; in summer 


| they draw gnats and mosquitoes and render the 


But planted in clumps, or groves, 
or in hedges, they are exceedingly ornamental. As 
to the time of transplanting them, the month of 
August has been given. My experience has been 
of a totally different nature. tried all the 
months of the year and have found that tbe latter 


ground damp. 


I have 


part of May and the first fortnight of June are by 
far the most preferable. And I have always made 
a point of choosing trees that had not budded out, 
or to the least extent that I could find. I always 
chos® the trees on the borders of the forest when I 
could, choosing trees that were growing indepen- 
dently, not having their roots interlated with those 
of adjacent trees. The exposure of the roots to the 
wind or air must infallibly and without exception, 
be strictly avoided; the roots of evergreens are 
more tender and fragile than those of most other 
trees. A favorite plan was to dig a trench a foot 
wide, encircling the trees at a distance of two feet 
or more, and then digging out underneath the ever- 
green, lift it by means of a crowbar; thus we had 
always a ball of earth attached, and the delicate 
roots and rootlets were not broken or injured. We 
never took a tree from a mucky locality if we could 
avoid; such trees are not healthy or strong and 
their roots are extended in various directions to 
such length in search of nutriment, as to render 
their being transplanted successfully a matter of 
grave doubt. One writer states that “evergreens 
can not be torn from the earth, like common decid- 
uous trees, with mutilated roots exposed to the sun 
and air.” I should say most emphatically also no, 
but would further affirm that deciduous trees can 
not be forn from the earth. They require care as 
well as evergreens. 

In the planting of evergreens, as in that of other 
trees, particular attention must be paid so as to pro- 
vide for their being placed at the proper depth. 
Many transplanted trees are stunted or killed out- 
right by having their roots placed at too great a 
depth. And it must be seen that they are planted 
firmly, stakes being provided if necessary, though 
this should not be the case where a proper and full 
ball of earth surrounding the roots has been taken. 
I have always thrown in a couple of buckets of 
water in the hole where the tree was to be planted, 
making a regular “mud puddle,” and have even 
thrown in a few handfuls of oats; this latter pro- 
ceeding I do not believe necessary, as I never saw 
any benefit arising from it. 

A topdressing of tan bark or marsh hay is bene- 
ficial, and especially if dry weather ensues, should 
be applied. It retains the moisture for the surface 
roots. Evergreens are not gross feeders, a moder- 
ately rich soil is all that is required; in very heavy 
clayey soils they do not grow well, turning color 
on most of the branches and making but a sickly 
growth. I do not approve or endorse their being 
planted close to deciduous trees—these latter will 
absorb all the fertility of the soil, to the detriment 
of the evergreens. They should be planted ata 
considerable distance and their beauty is thus made 
much more manifest and conspicuous. 

In making hedges of evergreens, I believe fully 
in obtaining small trees of eighteen inches in height 
from the nurseries; these will succeed much better 
than larger trees and cost less; taking into account 
the labor of digging and transplanting from the 
woods of larger trees. And some of these latter 
will probably die, the percentage being greater or 
less according to the pains taken and according to 
the season. In dry weather it may be found neces- 
sary to water them; this work in addition to the 
many duties of the farm is often neglected. But 
if it is worth while to transplant, it must be con- 
sidered proper to complete the work thoroughly, 
and the watering should be attended to,—not a 
mere surface watering, but a thorough drenching 
of the soil. This is all the more necessary with 
larger trees which may have been planted, as the 
change of location is more apt to affect them than 
smaller trees, which have in most cases been pur- 
chased from the nursery man, who has, or ought 
to have transplanted them once or twice before dis- 
posing of them. I have transplanted evergreens at 
all seasons of the year, with the exception of De- 
cember, January and February, and have succeeded 
in all of them except July. 1 consider the last two 
weeks in May the best time, as entailing the least 
care, and the trees are more apt to make a start. 
August, I consider the worst month of the year, 


and I have planted many hundreds of evergreens, 





The experience of each one will of course vary 


| 


according to climatic differences, various localities, | 


and methods pursued. But no success can be at- 


tained if proper attention be not paid to a faithful | 


preservation of the roots and proper depth of plant- | 


ing. On these two principles depends success. If 


you have no time to give the proper attention to | 


ten evergreens which you wish to transplant to your 
lawn, do not transplant them—take the 
Better success with five than the labor 
with ten completely lost. The transplanting of 


five for 


time being. 


trees is an easy matter, as is the making of “gilt- | 


edge” butter, when you know how to do it. And 
to know how to do it consists in thorough thor 
oughness. H. BRaprorp. 


For the 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
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Forestry.---Value of the Trees ---Need and | 


Importance of Tree-Planting.---Service due 

the Future. 

The department Agriculture, through the 
Forestry Division, under the immediate supervision 
of Prof. N. 


ot 


H. Egleston, is doing, in a quiet and 


destroyed. True, the quantity of hay just har- 


vested is less than usual by one-third or one-half, 
but the quality is excellent, and the prospect now 
is that the crop of rowen will be better than com- 
mon. Apples, too, and some other fruits will be 
more plenty than was feared, while corn, potatoes, 
and most garden vegetables, are, or promise to be, 
We have had but little ex- 
tremely hot weather here the present summer, nor 


fully up to the average. 


have we suffered from drought. Indeed, we have 


had a very pleasant summer thus far, our greatest 
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MANCHESTER, N. H., Sept 

The twenty-first annual exhibition of the New 
England Agricultural Society joining with the New 
Hampshire State Agricultural Society, was opened 
this morning in this city. So far 
influence the success of an exhibition, none ever 
started under more favorable prospects. After the 
late intense heat and copious showers the change 


. 1, 1884. 


as weather can 


to cool and clear is most acceptable. The exhil 
tion is held upon the grounds occupied by the sam 
societies for the first time last year, and which, on 
account of its newness and dustiness, caused 
merited criticism at the hands of visitors 
dance. 


much 


1 alten 


I reached the grounds early this afternoon, and 
find them much improved over last year. Grass 
seed has been sown freely and much of it has made 
a fair growth. Yet the 
and sandy that it will take a large amount of fertil 
izer and several years careful treatment to make a 
really good firm sod, such as is needed 


soil is naturally so loose 


for a cattle 
show ground that is to be open to great crowds of 
people for a whole week. 

Great additions have been made to the water sup- 
ply for sprinkling the grounds and for other gen 
Substantial taken 


the place of the tents that were used for the display 


eral purposes. buildings have 


of fruit vegetables and farm implements last year. 

T. B. Everett & Co. occupy a large well-floored 

tent of their own erection for the display of their 
| well-known goods. They have 5000 feet of floor 
| space occupied. 

The President's tent has been pitched ina far 
more desirable location than last year and is all 
ready for use with a good clean floor. The exhibits 

| have been arriving ever since Saturday afternoon 


annoyance having been potato bugs, grasshoppers 
and politicians. J. H. SvepMAN. 
Brattleboro, Vt., Aug. 22, 1884. 
¥ . . 
Selections, 
WHY WE MAY DESTROY THEM. 
I admire the — of those who defend the 
birds. ‘They belong to the class who help to | 
| make life worth living by their geniality of 
| spirit and their abhorrence of bloodshed. 
Chey are a force in the world, and in many 


unobtrusive way, a good work in directing atten- | 


tion to the importance of preserving our forests, 
in collecting information of various kinds in refer- 
ence to them, in setting forth the extent and value 
of their products, and in seeking to arouse an in- 
creasing interest in the general subject of tree-cul- 
ture. 

The department is aiming to ascertain the facts 
which have reference to forestry, with the view of 
submitting them to Congress as the basis of legis- 
lative action, as well as of making them known to 
the people. 
quiries been barren of results. 


Nor has its work in prosecuting its in- 
Through corres- 
pondence in connection with the Forestry Division, 


and by means of thousands of circulars of inquiry | vs / 
agreeable qualities, and on selfish grounds may 


sent to all parts of the country, and by the personal 
observance and efforts of its agents in the field, 
it has obtained a vast amount of information. The 
value of this knowledge is indicated in the fact 
that it has reference to the consumption of the ex- 
isting forests by the manufacturers of lumber and 
the ravages of fire, to the extent of tree-planting in 
the various States and Territories, 
best suited to the different sections of the country, 


and to the trees 


and the modes of planting and cultivation. 

The results of all this investigation, when given 
to the public in the reports of the Department, can- 
not fail to direct attention to the necessity of look- 
ing after the forests where destruction by the axe 
and the flames is attended with so much evil, and 
to awaken a deeper and more wide-spread interest 
And it 
whatever light the matter may be viewed, that we 
were animated by a much greater affection for the 


in tree-culture. surely is high time, in 


trees. Indeed we cannot afford, if we have regard 
to our welfare as a people, to remain indifferent 
either to their preservation from threatening perils 
or their cultivation for use in the future. Itisa 
suggestive fact that the forest products of the 
country estimated 1880 at &700,000,000, 
thus exceeding in value that of our crops of barley, 
buckwheat, hay, oats, rye, potatoes and tobacco 


were in 


taken together. 

Greater attention to the trees may 
still other grounds than those of their economic 
They have a yalue on account of a peculiar 


be urged on 
worth. 
service that they render to mankind, which no 
figures can compute. 
in uttering their praises to attribute to trees all the 
wonderful effects which so many ardent enthusi- 
asts are accustomed to refer to them. They doubt- 
less perform functions in the general system of na- 
But it 
to be an established fact that they have an impor- 
tant influence in modifying the climate of a 
country, and consequently in affecting the health 
of a people, in conducting electricity the 
clouds, in breaking the violence of the winds, in 
determining in a measure the rainfall, in regula- 
ting the water in the streams and rivers, and in de- 
positing dew upon the fields. 

The trees are to be regarded as choice friends. 
There are those, indeed, towards which we cherish 
a feeling akin to affection on account of the asso- 


Of course it is not necessary 


ture, which as yet remain a secret. seems 


from 


ciations connected with them. No one can look 
upon the elm at Cambridge, under whose shadow 


Washington took command of the Continental 
Army without tender emotion. And the maple or 
the ash or the willow, planted by the hand of the 
grandfathers, whom we recall so fondly, has an in- 
terest in our eyes which stronger with 
years. It is impossible to estimate the debt we 
owe the trees for the service they render in gratify- 
ing the sense of beauty, and in offering comfort 
and rest by their grateful shade. One who has 
visited Washington need not be told how much 
the trees which adorn its parks and line its broad 
streets and avenues have to do in adding to the at- 
tractions of the national capital. 

The efforts of the Department to awaken a deep- 
er interest in tree-culture are certainly worthy of 
all praise. It is not enough that attention should 
be directed to the preservation of existing forests 


grows 


from the ravages of the woodman’s axe and of 


fire. Their pecuniary value calls indeed for the 
employment of the most effective means in order 
to secure this result. But while there is need of 
carefulness in the protection of the trees, there is no 
less need of giving attention to the planting of 
trees, not only on the prairies of the West but even 
in New England. And it is one of the signs of the 
times that the starting of a forest is beginning to 
claim the earnest thoughts of not a few of our most 
intelligent farmers. And why should not this be 
done? One certainly finds a sufficient incentive to 
the performance of such a work in the benefits 
which he will thus bestow on his children and 
grandchildren. 

The planting of trees may be urged, therefore, 
on the ground of the incalculable blessings which 
such a work will confer on the coming genera- 
tions. And do we not owe a service of this kind to 
those who are to live after us? He was a poor 
specimen of a man who, on being asked to set out a 
tree for the reason that, if it should do him no 
good, it would benefit posterity, remarks with a 
scornful sneer, ‘What has posterity done for me ?” 
But does not gratitude for the heritage of blessings 
we have received from the past, prompt to the per- 
formance of a work which may prove of service to 
the future? He, it must be admitted, who plants a 
tree near his dwelling or on the roadside, or on the 
village green, makes a valuable contribution to 
the welfare of unborn generations. 

Davip BREMNER. 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 21. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHEASTERN VER- 
M 


Prior to the severe frost which occurred about the 
last of May, the spring of 1884 was a favorable one. 
Everything premised well. Grass, especially, was 
unusually forward, and fruit, with such other crops 
as had appeared above ground, promised well. 
But that frost wrought a great change. Grass was 
injured to an extent seldom known at that season 
of the year; and apples, pears, plums, grapes, etc., 
with early corn and potatoes, were badly damaged. 

But, thanks to a kind Providence, all were not 


respects a force for good; but for all that, 
they are not safe people to put in a jury-box 


to try criminals. ‘Their bias is greater than 
!the law requires on the side of the ac- 
cused. And worse than all, they are apt to 


regard beautiful plumage and a sweet song as 
a suflicient offset to proved offences. 

It seems to me that in discussing the ques- 
tion of the right to life of the animal races, in 
opposition to human interests, the just judge 
will utterly exclude the items of beauty and 


sweetness. The rat has just as much right to 


live as the robin, and the woodchuck as the 
squirrel. If we may destroy the one asa 
nuisance, we may the other. To be sure, as 


regards ourselves, we may give weight to 


spare the beautiful and sweet-singing birds, 


and not a little work must have been done here ves 


terday which could hardly have been avoided with 


an exhibit opening Monday morning 
At sundown tonight a considerable proportion of 


| the cattle pens were occupied, though there are 


many animals entered that have not yet appeared, 
while of those present, only a part have received 


| their entry cards from which to learn by whom 
they are exhibited. 

The large herd of Jerseys owned by Orestes 
Pierce, Saddleback Farm, East Baldwin, Me., are 
in place, and make a fine display, as do also the 
Ayrshire herd by G. A. Fletcher, of Adams Farm, 
Milton, Mass.; the Swiss by Samuel Hodgson, of 


while we destroy the more harmful crows. | 


But if we do so, let us recognize the nature of 
our motive, and not flatter ourselves that it is 
not selfish. 

I like to see like 


the robins on the lawn; I 


| their song, and that of the cat-birds and the 


| any doubt about the question of injury ? 


thrushes. It is painful to me to destroy them, 
and I cannot myself separate distinctly the 
reasons why it is so, with much self-analysis. 
I will endure far more loss trom them than 
from crows or blackbirds, before I will shoot. 
And it is so with the lively squirrels. But 


when (as happens in some years) we have an | 


| invasion of squirrels, and they swarm in the 


barn, the cellar, and even in the store-room, 
I not only shoot but poison them, and console 
myself with thinking that if do I not they must 
starve from the excessive increase which 
driven them to unaccustomed burglary. 
If, then one has had his love for the pleas- 
ing birds chilled by their costly depredations, 
it seems to me that it is quite as natural and 
right for him to kill them as to trap gophers, 
rats or moles. The only question is, is there 
Here 


| the bird-lovers, (usually not fruit-growers), 





join issue with those who would destroy the 
depredators, and in doing so they are very 
likely to tamper with the facts. Hundreds of 
writers insist that the yellow-bellied wood- 
pecker (‘‘sap-sucker”) is after worms when 
he pecks those ranks of adown the 
trunks of our apple trees, and upon the 
beeches, birches, poplars, firs and pines of the 
forest. Nobody has ever proved this, and it 
is essentially improbable that the larva of any 
insects exist beneath the apparently healthy 
bark of so many different species, in such reg- 
ular lines, horizontal and perpendicular. As 
to the frequent assertion that the robin picks 
only the wormy cherries, it is proved to be 
untrue by the fact that he does the same here, 
where wormy cherries are unknown. And 
how about the strawberries and the currants ? 
Are they wormy too ? 

In regard to the claim made for birds that 
they keep us from being ruined by the insect 
world, it may be correct to the full extent in- 
sisted on; but the proof so far is insufficient. 
I recently made a list of forty-four species of 
insects most common in gardens, which exist, 
multiply, and if not met with active means of 
destruction, would utterly prevent the culti- 
vation of many kinds of cultivated plants, yet 
which the birds we can most closely watch, 
such as the robin, never (or scarcely ever) eat 
at all. And I want to call attention to the 
fact that the confessedly useful birds about 
which there is no dispute (the swallows, for 
instance, but there are many others) do not 
depredate upon gardens and farms at all. 
Like the toad, they are useful only. These 
I believe in protecting, both by law and pub- 
lic opinion. The few species that frequent 
our gardens we may spare or not, according 
to individual taste and necessity. But will 
not the pleaders for all birds, indiscriminate- 
ly, be a little more careful about the charac- 


holes 


ter of their statements and the correctness of 


their evidence ? It is a poor cause that needs 
buttressing with inexactitudes.—7. H. Hos- 
kins, M. D., in N. Y. Examiner. 


SALT-WATER FARMERS, 


The farmers along the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States are a singular and interesting 
people. Tillers of both land and sea, their 
industry makes little distinction between the 
elements from which they draw their double 
harvest. They are as much at home with 
their feet on the frail bottoms of their boats, 
as on the soil they dig, and their hands are 
as ready at the oar as at the plow. Brave, 
energetic, tirelessly diligent, they live labo- 
rious lives, and deserve all the honor that 
belongs to honest toilers. The readiness 
with which the salt-water farmers exchange 
their labors from shore to sea, is explained 
by the fact, that on our eastern coast most 
boys begin life with some years on board the 
whalers or the fishing craft that distinguish 
the section. Ifthey do not go a couple of 
long voyages on whalers, they make annual 
trips with the fishing fleet, working on the 
farm between seasons. Such of them as 
eventually settle to agricultural pursuits, con- 
tinue to utilize their marine accoraplishments 
toadd to their incomes. Formerly the salt- 
water farmers found considerable profit in the 
menhaden fishery. They seined the fish and 
tried them out on shares, but of late years 
this business has been monopolized by steam- 
ers fitted out for this purpose. here re- 
mains to the salt-water farmers, however. the 
capture of food fishes and also an occasional 
whale. 

When the blue-fish or other finny prizes be- 
gin to “trun,” that is, when they swarm into 
the contiguous waters with the season, the 
double industry begins ashore. The farmers 
own large boats and good seines, and lose no 
opportunity of using them. Their captures 
supply the whole neighborhood and often add 
materially to the comforts of the captors, 
While there are many fine and productive 
farms upon the coast, there are far more 
which would afford their cultivators a r 








living if the eve ing sea did not eke 
out imonious gifts of the poor, sandy 
soil,— American Agriculturist. 


Meredith, N. H., and John A. Bancroft of Worcest 
er, Mass.; the shorthorns of Mrs. Eliza Sutton, of 
Centre Harbor, N. H.; the John B 
Sanborn, East Concord, N. H., and the large 


of 


Devons by 
herd 
] 


Holsteins, by M. A. Russell, of Lawrence, 
Mass. Mr. Russell shows one cow that for the last 
2208 days has averaged 374 pounds of milk per 
day. 

Workmen with saws and hammers are busy 
everywhere, making stagings, repairing pens, o1 
unpacking goods. 

The only complete exhibit I have found, that is 
all in one place, is the very attractive one by Mz: 
G. W. P. Jerrard, of Caribou, Aroostook County, 
Me. Mr. Jarrard is a small farmer, cultivating 
only fifteen acres, but he is evidently a thorough 
one, judging by the crops he is displaying; such as 
grains, grasses and vegetables. He also shows 


minerals, earths and woods, to illustrate the wealth 


and resources of the county. He is also an exter 


sive keeper of bees, having 200 hives, from wh 


| he has taken nearly four tons of honey the present 


season. Swarms of bees at work will be shown by 


| him during the exhibition. 


has | 








The disgusting side shows and schemes for get 


ting the loose dimes of the country boys without 
giving an equivalent therefor, are not nearly as 


abundant ae yet as they were last year, and there 
is more and better preparation being made to feed 
the multitudes. There are fewer places for selling 
drinks that make but 
there are ten times more of these than there is any 


visitors noisy and unruly, 
real need of. But I will not anticipate trouble in 
this direction, as I have seen but 
badly affected by drink as yet 

The officers of the New Hampshire Society are 


busy with their work attending to the wants and 


two men very 


comfort of exhibitors who are getting their exhibits 
in place. 
entries made up to the present time. 
ers and dairy goods will beentered later. 


The following is the list of the prin ipal 


Bread, tlow- 


Department A--Cattle. 

Jerseys—E. J. Farr, Parkhill, 2 cow 8, 4yeare; W.W 
Darrah, Reed’s Ferry, bull, 5 years, 4 heifers and 1 
bull, 1 year; J. G. Tallant, Concord, 3 bulls, 1 bull 
calf, 15 cows, 2 heifer calves; Jason T. Burns,. bull, 8 
months; Warren F. Daniell, Franklin, 2 bulls, 5 cows, 
1 heifer. 

Holsteins—J. C. Poore, North 
head; H. W. Keyes, Newbury, Vt., 1 bull, 7 cows, 2 
bull calves, 1 heifer calf; Charles Robinson, Barre 
Plains, Mass., 1 bull, 6 cows, 2 heifers; J. Garvin, 
Manchester, bull, 2 years. 

fyrshires—George A. Fletcher, Milton, 
bulls, 16 heifers; B. J. Stone, Westboro’, Mass., 12 
head; H. M. Taft, Uxbridge, Mass., 2 pairs oxen, pair 
calves; Jason T. Burns, Milford, bull, 7 years, cow, 8 
years, 3 heifers; W. F. Head, Hooksett, bull, 3 years; 
J. H. Larned, Putnam, Conn., bull, 2 years, 2 cows, 4 
heifers, 1 heifer calf, 2 bull calves. 

Shorthorns—Mrs. Eliza Sutton, 
bulls, 1 bull calf, 4 cows, 3 heifer calves; A. O. & J 
Bemis, East Burke, Vt., 2 bulls, 1 bull calf, 2 cows, 4 
heifers; J. A. Hannaford, Peterborough, bull, 3 years 
J. A. Hale, Rindge, 1 bull, 2 years; David Noyes, 
West Canaan, bull calf; Sam Hodgson, Meredith Vil 
lage, bull, 1 year, 3 heifers; W. G. Hurlburt, Hanover, 
bull, Oxford Boy; H. M. Taft, | xbridge, Mass., pair 
oxen; John C. Ray, Manchester, bull, cow, 6 heifers, 
bull calf, heifer call, all constituting a herd; A. M. 
Newell, Gilmanton, bull, 2 years. 

Devons—Isaac Woodbury, Salem, 5 cows, 2 heifers, 
1 bull; E. H. Hyde, Stafford, Conn., large exhibit; E. 
M. Brown, Gilford, 6 bulls, 8 cows and heifers; J. B. 
Sanborn, East Concord, 2 herds, 2 bulls, 2 bull calves, 
9 cows, 3 heifer calves; H. M. Taft, Uxbridge, Mass., 
pair oxen, Geo. A. Wason, New Boston, 3 bulls, 6 
cows, | heifer. 

Herefords—Joseph E. Kimball, Canterbury, bull, 3 
years, heifer, 22 months; Seth Quimby, Bow, bull and 
heifer; J. P. Kimball, Canterbury, 3 bulls, 7 cows, 1 
heifer calf; J. F. Gower, Farmington Falls, Me., 4 
bulls, 4 cows, 3 heifers; M.S. Dean, Colebrook, bull, 
Duke of Franklin. 

Guernsey—A. Warner, Pomfret, Conn., bull 3 years, 
3 cows, 5 heifers, 2 heifer calves, 2 bull calves 

Swise—Sam Hodgson, Meredith Village, bull 2 yrs, 
3 heifers, 2 calves; John A. Bancroft, Worcester, 5 
bulls, 3 cows, 3 heifers. 

Brittany—David Batchelder, North Reading, Mass., 
2 bulls, 1 bull calf, 4 cows, 2 heifers, 1 heifer calf. 

Grade or Cross breed—Seth Quimby, Bow, 2 calves, 
3 heifers; C. W. Flanders, South Weare, bull 15 mos; 
H. M. Taft, Uxbridge, pair oxen; J. A. Hannaford, 
Peterborough, cow 5 yrs; John C. Ray, Manchester, 
bull, 15 cows, 4 heifers, 3 calves; Charles Robinson, 
Barre Plains, 1 bull, 2 cows, 4 heifers; J. H. Larned, 
Putnam, Conn., heifer, 2 yrs; O. M. Tenney, Chester, 
cow; Wm. P. Smith, Canterbury, 6 cows, | heifer. 

Town Teams—J. A. Kimball, Canterbury, team of 
oxen, team of steers; John C. Ray, Manchester, team 
of oxen, 5 yoke; Albert Chickering, team of steers, 9 
yoke. 

Z Working Oxen and Steers—Isaac Woodbury, Salem , 
1 pair; J. B. Sanborn, East Concord, yoke steer 
ves, yoke steers; Harrison Morrill, Moulton- 
borough, bull 4 years; H. M. Taft, Uxbridge, Mass., 3 
airs oxen, fancy trained; George A. Wason, New 

oston, pair Devon steers; John ©. Ray, pair oxen, 5 
years; Wm. P. Small, Canterbury, pair oxen, pair 
steers; Albert Chickering, Westmoreland, 3 ae 
trained steers; C. H. Baldwin, South Abington, Mass., 
2 pairs oxen. 

Pulling Oxen—George A. Wason, New Boston, | 
pele: John C. Ray, pair 6 years; Albert Chickering, 

yestmoreland, pair 4 year-old steers; C. H. Baldwin, 
So. Abington, Mass., 2 pairs oxen. 

Fat Cattle—J. P. Kimball, Canterbury, fat cow, pair 
oxen; J. F. Gower, Franklin Falls, fat cow; John C. 
Ray, Manchester, fat cow. 


Department B---Horses. 

Stallions—Doane Cogswell, Bradford, Mass., River - 
side, 4-year-old by Mambrino Wilkes; J. W. Willis, 
Waltham, Mass., 3-year-old, Mambrino and Hamble- 
tonian; H. C. Richards, Manchester, 3-year.old, b 
Almont Eclipse ; Charles Colby, Hooksett, Natt Head, 
2-year old; Sam Follansbee, Bristol, Thorndale Chief, 
9 years, by Thorndale; S. RK. Boyse, Canterbury, 2- 
ear-old by Mambrino Wilkes; Albe M. Smith, Dun- 
arton 4-year-old; C. A. Kimball, Grafton, stallion 
description not given) ; John B. Clarke, Manchester, 

ambrino Wilkes, 10 years, by George Wilkes; Wm. 
H. Moody, Boston, Almont le, by Almont ; Isaiah 


Andover, 25 to 50 


Mass., 


Centre Harbor, 2 


Thomas, Goffstown, Patriot, 11 years by Thorndale; 
J. Martell, North Haverhill, stallion, 8 years, by 
French Morgan; Thos, D. Carroll, Loudon, Mambrino 


Dart, 2 years, by Mambrino Wilkes; T. H. Pike, Man- 
chester, 3- old, by Ned Wallace; Albert Brown, 
Bradford, 2-year-old, Mor, and Drew ; Luther Craw- 
ford, New Braintree, Luther Crawford, 2 years, Mor- 
rill and Messenger, Star King, 1 year; Henry A. Had- 
ley, Weare Center, Ned Hastin, 


6, Jr., by Ned Hast 

ings: R. B. Peavey, Center Strafford, Strafford Knox ; 
Labonta, it Concord, 4-year-old, Abdallah ; 

Isaac Huse, Manchester, 3-year-old by Almont —4 74 
eo: nn, Weston, Mass., 2-year-old by Black 
Geldings, Mares and Fillies—James Shanahan, Mil- 
ford, rei 5 ; Chas. Colby, Hooksett, Nettie 
Bell, neory d D. . taco 7 wre M. 8. 
Williams, Canaan, Miss Smith, 6 yrs, ley, chestnut 
harles Hendricks, yrs; 4 G. Bix- 
ashua, Robert . rs; George . 
‘enacook, bay filly b Mambrino Wilkes; J. W. 
aison, Mill , M., 4 yrs, by Lyon Slasher; 
enry Brooks, Acton, Patehen gelding 8 Pha) Patchen 
Hambletonian mare, 1 yr; J. A. Hanna- 

, mare 3 yrs; Taaiah Thomas, Goffs- 

and 1 Patriot 3-year-old; 
» yearling mare by Ned 
























THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN _ 


New England Farmer, 


SHED 


EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 
Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 


ADVERTISING RATEs. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line, 
Fach subsequent insertion, 8 
1s 
Each subsequent 12 
iding Matter Notices, . . . 50 
rtisements must be sent in as early in the week 
esday, to secure insertion. 
vertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
jonpareil Measure. 
cut advertising must be prepaid. 
» inserted without extra charge. 
uivertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
il terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ee” The above are net prices for all advertising less 
#100 in amount. 


Rusiness Notices, first “ 


se 


Rk 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


lowing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
NeW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
id collections in the following Counties in 
nd 
Vv. NYE, * «© «+ «© « « » ESSEX Co., MAss. 
CHEEVER,...... WINDSOR Co., VT. 
RICHARDSON, . . . ORANGE Co., Vr. 
WINGATE,...... FRANKLIN and Som 
ERSET Cos., Mr. 
ER BARNES, ... . MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
STEVENS, .. 


bers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
thout waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
bel will always show how far they have 


W 


W 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


bscribers who pay not less than one year 


i advance, will also receive, in connection 


NeW ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 


monthly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 


illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
} 
r, devoted entirely to the poultry interest. | 


iltry Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 


ite publication, containing each issue 


more columns of just such practical in- | 


pon the breeding, feeding, 


rearing, { 
marketing of poultry, as is needed by 
| 


ery farmer, and it will be furnished 


on the above terms, without fur- 


rs 


| } 
ind. 


LTRY POST wi also be sent, on 


terms, to our eld subscribers. 


same 


upon our list, who 


n advar from 
the 
try Post, 


( bliged to 


receive 


make 


e subscriptions 


» date, thus avoidi 


ng 


books, those of the 





Farmers’ Directory, 


Houses whese cards 





| 

in this | 
S ? a a | 
umn are among the best and most reliable in the | 
| 


AMOS KEYES & CO., | 


OV-.VMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Bustness 


appear 


6 
AND DEA S 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, 
Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 


IN 


Street, Boston, 


\. KEYES 


26 Blackstone 


Frep. L. Keyes. Cuas 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
nmission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 

FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

Country Consignments Solicited. 

¥8 Blackstone St., under New England House, 


Wy. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHaAs. O. BROOKS. 


INSURANCE. | 


Quincy Mutuai Fire Insurance Co. 
sH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
ver Re-Insurance, $271,818.40 
ash Fund the past year, 22,268.97 
1 Surplus the past year, . 18,309, 66 
» EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
t at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
nds paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
| others. 
IsRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 
HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 


ANI 
A m¢ 


un 





Heneral Mutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 


rai Andrew 
Marion last Th 


erandson 


his 


Allen Ilarwood, 
irsday in 
of Ben- 
the 
banker of London, is 


divorced 


S. Morgan, 


James 
1can 
wife of Charles 
s seventy years old, has beena 
and mm worth $20,000,000. 
in they say he is to be mar- 
Mrs. Alice Mason. 
Sumner name when she got 
Massachu- 


name of 


t celebrated 


: 
ne 
She was a widow when he 
her first husband’s name was 
itter’s name she chose to keep. 
stinguished visitors in Mon- 
\lexander Milton Ross, who has 


collee- 


iuna and flora of Canada, and 


e large and valuable 


v his contributions the natural- 


ums of Paris, St. Petersburg, 


Athens, 


He is the author of sev- 


Rome, Dresden, Lisbon, 
and Cairo. 
ks and has received bigh honors from 

vernments. Dr. 
the New Y ork Evening Post com- 


1849. 


Ross was a type- 


in 
Henry M. Stanley is about to start on 
g tour through England, and he will 
It is 

book 


visit the United States. 
to 
t he knows about Africa. 


intends write another 
Grant's health has much improved 
, and he now uses only the right- 
1, the other having been discarded. 
red in Washington that Lieutenant | 





s to be made assistant chief of the 
vice, 
Ifenry B. Anthony, senior Senator of | 
Island, died | 


idence in Providence, last Tuesday 


| States and of Rhode 


aged sixty-nine years, five months 
was in more than his usual | 
| 


Ile 


on Monday, having spent some hours | 
. 


day. 


Journal office, and manifesting his 
cerful good spirits when not oppressed 
pain and weakness of his chronic dis- 
it he 


om Brights’ disease, and his death | 


| 


had been suffering for many 


erefore not much of a surprise to those | 


Mr. 


ates Senator from 


Anthony had been | 
Island | 


ew him. 


Rhode 


Ne 


year 1859, and served as President 
nate pro tempore during several ses- 

/ To ‘ Pp , 5 | 
| 


espect 


sd | 


y, and the unhesitating confidence of | 


s distinguished abilities and con- 


labors as a Senator, secured for 


of all his associates, of what- 


ients at home. 


Winter Trips 10 CALIFORNIA. 
f furnishing Eastern people an op- 
ee from the rigors of an Atlantic 
to the mild and genial climate of Cal- 
sted only a few years ago, is in grow- 
_ lwo parties are to be sent out the com- 
the first leaving the East, November 6, 
January 8. These parties are 
with every attainable luxury, both in 
Pacific coast. Two 
to be passed in each instance at the 
t Hotel del Monte, Monterey, and indi- 
ermitted to select their own apartments 
“, the very best rooms in that elegant 
s house being placed at the disposal of 
There are many other delight- 
of these trips which we can not be ex- 
set forth in a single paragraph, but which 
! in a deseriptive circular of 80 pages, 
© Inailed upon application to W. Ray- 
“10 Washington St., Boston. 


md one 
} 


ifter reaching the 


guests. 


} 


Uxiucky Carrie Trao. — The fine 

°! imported shorthorns, belonging to 
‘Went James J. Hill of the Manitoba & 
Paul Railway, noticed by our correspond- 
“(the Waltham quarantine station a few 
“ecks ago, met with a serious accident a few 
7. a Chicago, while on their way 
fee ‘tward last week, by the cars catching fire 
“°% the locomotive. ‘Grand Duchess 434” 


he 
Pr 
St 


ent 


Miles 





badly burned that she had to be immediately 
killed. The animal cost 500 guineas at the 
late sale in England, and was’ one of the best 
Bates bred animals in America or England. 
In the same car was the pure bred Bates 
Duchess of Wappenham, that cost 200 
guineas, but she escaped with only slight in- 
Juries, Several other animals of the herd 
were injured to a greater or less degree. 


AGRICULTURAL 
1884 
State, Provincial, &c. 


Connecticut, ... . . Meriden, 
Eastern Maine,. . . . Bangor, . 

aine,...... . . Lewiston, 
Massachusetts Hort.,. Boston, . 
Massachusetts Charita- 

ble Mechanics, . . . Boston, . . 
N.E. Mechanics & Man- 

ufacturers Institute, Boston,. . . 
New York, ..... Mimira,.. 
Rhode Island, . . . . Providence, 
WO s ch 6 bes Burlington, 


XHIBITIONS. 


+ » Sept. 16-19 
. Sept. 0-12 
. Bept. 23-26 
. Sept. 16-19 


eee 
ee 
eee 
ee 


+ » Sept. 10-Noy. 1 


+ « Sept. 3-Nov. 1 
++ « » Sept. 4-10 
+ « « « Sept. 22-26 
++ + «Sept. 8-12 


County and Local. 


MAINE, 
Avoostedk, 2... Houlton, 
Baldwin and Sebago, . East Sebago, 
Bristol, . . Bristol, ....§& 
Buxton and Hollis,. . Buxton,. ..... 
Castine Grange, . Castine, 
Cumberland Co., . . . Portland, 
Cumberland Farm. Club, Cumberland, 
Dresden Farm. Club,. Dresden, . ; 
Ka, Eddington F. C., . Ea. Eddington, 
Franklin Co., . . « » Farmington, . 
Gorham and Standish, Sebago Lake, . . . Sept. 3 
Kennebec, Readtield Cor., . Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Kennebec, North, . . Waterville, . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Knox, Rockland, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1-3 
Knox, North,. . ...Appleton,. . Oct. 
Lincoln, ..... + »Dumariscotta, . . Sept. 16-18 
Machias, ..... + + Machias, ... . . Sept. 24, 25 
Ossipee Valley,. . . «Cornish, - Sept. 16-18 
Oxford Co., . - South Paris, . . Oct. 7-9 


+ « « « » Sept. 17,18 
» Oct. 7 
. 30-Oct. 2 
Oct. 1-3 
Oct. 
. . Sept. 16-1 
. Oct. 1, 
« Oct. 7,8 
. Oct. 1 
. Oct. 7-9 


8 
2 





| Caledonia... ++ 
} Champlain Vall 


Penobscot, West, . . Exeter, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Penobscot Central, . East Corinth,. , . Sept. 17, 18 
Piscataquis, East, .. Milo, ..... . . Sept. 24, 25 
Richmond Richmond, + « « Sept. 30 
Topsham, .... .QOct. 14-16 
Somerset Central, - Skowhegan, ... . Sept. 30 
Somerset, East, °° Hartland, + + « « «Sept. 16, 17 
Union, eee «eo o Ree Fale, « « « «Oe. 7 
Waldo Co., » + 0 « «© « BOMOE, « oo a « » Ot. 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe, . « « Oct. 
Washington, West, .Jonesboro’, . .. . Oct. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Laconia, .... . Sept. 16-18 
. Bradford, . . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Lancaster, . . . «Sept. 16, 17 
Grafton Co., ‘ *lymouth, . Sept. 23-22 
Kearsarge, .... . « Warner, Sept. 2 
Oak Park Ass’n, . . Greenfield, . . Sept. 
Rochester, Rochester, . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Suncook Valley, . Pittsfield, . . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Upper Coos and Essex, Colebrook, o « « Sept. 24, 25 
VERMONT. 


St. 


Belknap Co., . » 
Bradford, 


Coos Co 


. » Sept. 16-18 
. - Sept. 16-18 

oo « - Sept. 25-2 

- Sept. - 


Johnsbury, 
. » Vergennes, 
. Northtield, 


y, 
Dog Kiver Valley, 
. . Morristown, ee 


Lamoille Valley, . 


tn 





AGRICUL 








A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
A Young Girl’s Dementia—How it was 
Occasioned—Some New and Start- 
ling Truths. 


The St. 


entered the cars and finally secured a seat. 


said : 


asylum. I am not crazy; I am a little tired, 
but not mad. Oh! no indeed. Won't you 
please have papa take me back home?” 

lhe conductor, aceustomed though he was 
to all phases of humanity, looked with aston- 
ishment at the pair, as did the other passen- 
gers in their vicinity. A few words from the 
father, however, sufficed, and the conductor 
passed on, while the young lady turned her 
face to the window. The writer chanced to 
be seated just behind the old gentleman and 
could not forego the desire to speak to him. 
With a sad face and a trembling voice the 
father said : 

**My daughter has been attending the semi- 
nary in a distant town and was succeeding re- 
markably. Her natural qualities, together 
with a great ambition, placed her in the front 
ranks of the school, but she studied too close- 
ly, was not careful of her health, and her poor 
brain has been turned. I am taking her toa 
private asylum where we hope she will soon 
| be better.” 
daughter left the cars, but the incident, so 
suggestive of Shakspeare’s Ophelia, awakened 
strange thoughts in the mind of the writer. 
It is an absolute fact that while the population 
of America increased thirty per cent. during 
the decade between 1878 and 1880, the insan- 
ity increase was over one hundred and thirty- 
Jive per cent. for the same period. ‘Travellers 
by rail, by boat, or in carriages in any part of 
the land see large and elaborate culieen, 
and inquire what they are? 

Insane asylums! 

Who builds them ? 

Each State; every county; hundreds of 
private individuals, and in all cases their ca- 
pacity is taxed to the utmost. 


Why ? 


nervous forces by work, worry and care. 
his brings about nervous disorders, indigest- 








8 


. Sept. 16, 1 
Sept. 9-11 | 


. « Waitatield, ... 

Poultney, . «+ 
. . Rutland, ... . . Sept. 16-18 | 
. Springtield, ... . Sept. 16 
. Sept. 30, Oct. 2 


Mad River Valle 
Poultney, 
Rutland Co., . 
Springtield,. .. 
World’s, .... 


. - « Tunbridge, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro’ Farmers and 

Mechanics . - Attleboro’. . .. . Sept. 16-18 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Ashburnham Farm. Club, Ashburnham, . Sept. I 
Barnstable,. ... . . Barnstable, ... . Sept. 2: 
Berkshire, ... .. . Pittsfield,. . . . .Sept. 
Berlin Farm. Club,. . Berlin, 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, ..... 
Bolton Farmers’ Club, Bolton, 

. + » Taunton, 
. « » New Bedford, ... 
Brockton, . « « « e Brockton, 
Deertield Valley, . . . Charlemont, 
Essex, -Salem, .. 
Franklin, . Greentield, 
Hampden, . Chicopee, ... 
Hampden East, . Palmer,... 
Hampshire,. .. . - Amherst, ... 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, 

- « « eHingham,..... 

. « »- North Adams,. . . Se 

. « » Gt. Barrington, . 
Cummington, . . .Se 
Leominster, ... .Se 
Lunenburg, .. . 


° ‘ . Sept. 9, 10 | 
e . Sept. 16, 17 | 
° . Sept. 18, 19 


Hingham, 


Lunenburg Far. Cl 
Marstitieid. . » Marshfield, 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury, . 
Middlesex, . « « » Waltham, . 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, 
Middlesex, South, Framingham, . . 
Milford Farmers’ Club, Milford, . 
North Brooktield Far- 
meraClub, ..... North Biookfe d, 
Oakham Farm. Club, Oakham, 
rell Farm. Club, Pepperell, .... 
Bridgewater, . . . Sept. 17-19 
slundford, . Sept. 17 
Club,. Upton, ..... . Sept. ‘ 
rl Soc’y,. Westboro, . . Sep, 
oktield Farm 
ere’ Clady... «cs eu Ww 
Westminster Fm. Clab, We 
Worcester, .. ° . Worcester, . 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol, ow 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge, 
Worcester, West, Sarre, 
ISLAND. 


Sept. 80, Oct. 1 
. Sept. 23-24 
. Sept. 9, 10 
. Sept. 16, 17 
. Oct. 1 


ee 


. Sept. 
. Sept. 
. Oct. 


17 
Pep} 
Plymouth, 

Union, 
e- “4, 25 
Brookfield, . & 
stminster, ... Iv 
. Sept. 18, 19 
Sept. 23, 24 
1 


. Oct. 
Sept. 


ra: “pt. 30, Det 
- Sep*. 11, 1 
dept. 


oe 
ar) 2 6 
RHODE 
. . Newport, . 
West Kingst« 
+ « « Woonsocket, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Chester, . « « «. « « e Chester, «20. 
Climtos, «.cs<« 6 sGMMtOR, « 
Danbury,.......Danbury, .... 
Fairfield Co.,.... .Norwalk, .. . Se 
Farmington Valley, . Collinsville, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Cea, « « « «6 6 oe 4.0 « 6 eek 
Killingworth, .. . . Killingworth,.. .: 
Milford and Orange, . Milford, . 
New London Co. » Norwich, .. 
Pequabue Bristol, 
Simsbury, -Simsbury,. ... 
Stafford, .... .. . Stafford Springs, 
Suffield, ° Suffield, . 
Southington, .. . . Southington, 
Tolland, o « « « « e Rockville, . 
Un Monroe, & - Huntington, 
W rtown, .... . Watertown, 
We-tbrook, » « « » Westbrook, 
Willimantic Far. Club, Willimaatie, . 
Windham Co., - Brooklyn, . ... 
W oodstock, So. Woodstock, . 


. Sept. 16-18 
Sept. 9-11 
» Sept. 16-15 


Aquidneck,.... 
Washington, 
Woonsocket, . . 


- Oct. 2 
- Oct. 1 
- Oct. 6-11 
pt. 29-Oct. 3 | 


. Sept. 3 
. Sept. 25-25 
. Sept. 16-18 


IMPORTANT. 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage E.xpressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the Granp Unron Horst, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up ata cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 

In 1880 there were 2,937,325 colored persons in 
the United States over twenty-one years of age, of 
wh 2,147,900 could not write, or 73.1 per cent. 
now probably 3,500,000, as the colored 
1 increases by births seven per cent faster 
the whites from births and immigration. 


“Ou! Bur I Sarivatep Him!” was the actual 
exclamation of an honest physician, spoken of one 
of his patients to whom be had given calomel for 
the cure of biliousness and a diseased liver, and he | 
had salivated him for certain, from which he never | 
recovered. All these distressing consequences are | 
avoided by the use of Dr. Pierce’s ‘Pleasant Pur- | 
gative Pellets,” a purely vegetable remedy that will | 
not salivate, but produce the most pleasing effect, 
invigorate the liver, cure headache, dyspepsia, bil- | 
iousness, constipation and piles. By druggists. 


om 
ere 


loes 


than « 


In one of the state apartments of Windsor Pal- | 
ace are two small silken flags. These are renewed 
every year by the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Duke of Wellington, and this curious annual trib- 
ute is the sole condition on which these noblemen 
hold their titles and estates. A failure to pay it 
would work a forfeiture. 


500,000 dairymen use Thatcher’s Orange Butter | 
Color, because it is so neat, tidy, and wholesome. 


BeTrer THAN Dramonps, and of greater value 
than fine gold is a great tonic and renovator like 
Kidney-Wort. It expels all poisonous humors 
from the blood, tones up the system and by acting 
directly on the most important organs of the body 
stimulates them to healthy action and restores 
health. It has effected many marvellous cures and 
for all Kidney diseases and other kindred troubles | 
it is an invaluable remedy. 





Tur herring fishers in the north of Scotland are 
increasing in the number of fish and captors. 
few years ago there were only 300 boats; now there 
are 2,000 engaged in the herring fishery. 

THE worst cases cured by Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy. 

Iv is estimated that the wool clip of this year will 
amount to 300,000,000 pounds, and be worth $5S5,- 
000,000, 


Young Men !— Read - This. 

Tue Vouratc Beit Co., of Marshall, | Mich., 
offer to send their celebrated Execrro-VoLtaic 
Bexr and other E.ectrric APPLIANCES on trial for 
thirty days to men, young and old, afflicted with 
nervous debility, loss of vitality and manhood, 
and all kindred troubles. Also for rheumatism, 
neuralgia, paralysis, and many other diseases. 
Complete restoration to health, vigor, and manhood 
guaranteed. No risk is incurred as thirty days 
trial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
pamphlet free. 26teop4 


Co-orERATION in England is successful. There 
are 12,000 co-operative stores, with a capital of 
forty-five millions of dollars, which distribute a 
profit of ten millions dollars annually among the 
stockholders. 


RueGuLars.—One of the strongest proofs of the 
value of Kidney-Wort as a remedy for all diseases 
of the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, is the fact that 
it is used and prescribed by “regular physicians. 
Philip C. Ballou, M. D., of Monkton, Vt., says: 
“Take it all in all, it is the most successful remedy 
I have ever used.” 

y of Ximi i ive large 

In the county of Ximines, Mexico, five 
f living water have suddenly burst forth 
on the open plains where there has been a continual 
drought for ten years, and where a month ~ x a 
bird could not find sufficient water to quench its 
thirst. 

Lapies should wear a Hop Plaster over the 
small of the back, as it cures all pains and aches. 
25 cts. at any drug store. All ready to apply. 

i the Wash- 

One of the stone-masons at work on i 
ington monument told a reporter that the we ne 
of the monument is a terrible place to be du ass 
thunderstorm. He had seen the lightning - 
about, above, and below him, while the thunder 
peals almost knocked him from his feet. 


P F the ex- 
"Tis A Wise Woman who will profit by 4 
perience of others. The man millions of —_ 
ages of PYLn’s PEARLINE sold annually, prove 
a practical article. Beware of imitations. y 
‘omed an addition of 80 
little ‘“‘con- 
The new- 


springs 0 


WInnIPee has just welc 
Icelandic immigrants to the prosperous 
gregation” of 500 already in the = 
comers are hoping to begin life as Manitob 


a farmers. 
binin 
Anyone who wishes to buy a furnace com 
large heating capacity, scientific conseruction ad 
freedom from gas, should write to Mega iptive 
Co., 38 Union St., Boston, Mass., for & — 
circular of their furnace. They are the me ’ 
n 
“pROPESSIONAL” beggar recently arres 
- 3 York is found to have lived “Juxuriously in 
an elegantly furnished home. 


Tus is the best season in w 
plood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla 
purifier. 100 doses one dollar. “ty 

bie = nine vai ee ey, bon 
United States producing 3650 atches 
establishment alone turning out @ watch a minute 
for ten hours each day. 


IMPURE Seece 
blood are many diseases ; 
worm, boils, carbuncles, 
In this condition of 
and cure these 
has no eq 


SEVENTY-NINE 


hich to puri 


fy the 
is the best blood 


fires 


| Any one who has periodic headaches 


| be impaired the other can never be 


| right, must, therefore, be clear to all. 
5 | least appearance of indigestion, or mal-as- 
| Similation of food, should be watched as care 


ion, and eventually, mania. 
It is not always trouble with the head that 


causes insanity. It far oftener arises from 


| evils in other parts of the body. The nerv- 


ous system determines the status of the brain. 
5; occa- 
sional dizziness; a dimness of vision: a ring- 
ing in the ears; a feverish head; frequent 


| nausea, or a sinking at the pit of the stomach, 
| should take warning at once. 


The stomach | 
and head are in direct sympathy, and if one 
in order. 
Acute dyspepsia causes more insane suicides 
than any other known agency, and the man, 
woman or child whose stomach is deranged, 
is not and cannot be safe from the coming on 
at any moment, of mania in some one of its 
many terrible forms. 

The value of moderation, and the linpera- 
tive necessity of care in keeping the stomach 


The | 


fully as the first approach of an invading 
army. Many means have been advocated for 
meeting such attacks, but all have heretofore | 
been more or less defective. There can be | 
little doubt, however, that for the purpose of 
regulating the stomach, toning it up to prop- | 
er action, keeping its nerves in a normal con- 
dition, and purifying the blood, Wavsner’s 
Tippecanoe, The Best, excels all ancient or | 
recent discoveries. It is absolutely pure and | 
vegetable ; it is certain to add vigor to adults, 
while it cannot by any possibility injure even 
achild. The fact that it was 1 the 


usea in 
days of the famous Harrison family, is proof 
positive of its merit, as it has so thoroughly 
withstood the test of time. As a tonic and 
revivifier it is simply wonderful. It has re- 
lieved the agony of the stomach in thousands | 
of cases; soothed the tired nerves; produced 
peaceful sleep, and averted the coming on of 
a mania more to be dreaded than death itself. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIBS. 

Advance sheets of a publication on the in- 
dustrial economy of the United States by the 
statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. J. R. Dodge, make a striking exhibit of 
the resources, the production and consump- 
tion of the country. It presents data from 
all countries to show that increase of wealth 
is proportionate, not to numbers, but to pro- 
ductive forces in action, dt gree in skill, and 


persistence in labor. It details the progress 


| of 20 years, and shows that agriculture has 


more than doubled its production with a 


smaller proportion of farm labor, and now 


threatens a glut in farm products. The «jues- 


| tion of outlet to foreign markets is discussed, 


and the fact shown that the surplus of food 
products merely pays for imported food and 
beverages and that the trade cannot be ex- 
tended without ruinous reduction in prices. 
Che distribution of labor in occupations in 
with refer- 
It | 


this and other countries is shown, 


ence to comparative thrift and progress. 
is found invariably that inequality of distribu- 
tion of industries retards development, that | 
exclusively agricultural nations are always | 
! 


poor. The phenomenal progress of the cen- 


tral ‘‘West” is presented, in deductions from 


| statistics, showing that half the cultivated 


area of the United States lies in one-fourth 
its territory, producing more than three- 
| 


fourths of some of the principal crops. ‘The 


fact is shown that the Ohio valley is the most 
fully occupied body of land, Ohio having 94 
per cent of her surface in farms, Indiana 88.9), 
Illinois 88.4, Kentucky 84, and no other State 
as much. I 
tenths of the manufactures are produced with- 


t 
v 


is shown that already three- 


in the central ‘*‘West” in less than three-tenths 
of the area of the country, within half a cen- | 
tury from its settlement. 


Some SrarriuinG Estimatres.—W halebone 
Howker, chairman of the fisheries committee, 
submitted a very interesting report written in 
pale blue ink. The committee had indulged 
in some very startling estimates and predic- 
tions. For instance, the number of whales in 
all seas and waters in the world was put down 
at 17,250,304. Itwas believed that the natu- 
ral increase of this monster of the deep would, 
at the the end of 1990, so crowd the ocean 


| that ships would have to do their sailing at | 


night. ‘The number of sharks was estimated 
at 60,928,655. The committee desired to be 
accurate, and had taken great pains to secure 
correct returns. A part of the committee had 
satisfied themselves that the codfish was un- 
dergoing a change for the better. The aroma 
was becoming less powerful, while the taste 
left a sort of aristocratic pucker in the mouth. 
Farmers are advised to build fish ponds and 
own their own whales, sharks, dolphins and 
other desirable specimens of the deep. The 
government was asked to protect our fisher- 
men, and to stand by our Gilhernies in robbing 
the Canadian coast.— Lime- Kiln Club. 


PrerroLeuM of such a limpid quality that it may 
be used in lamps without refining, has been found 
near Palermo, on the island of Sicily. 





Tue Trustees of Leicester Academy, Leicester, 
Mass., are arranging for a celebration of the cen- 
tennial of that institution on Sept. 4 next. 


Business Rotices. 


os 





Scrofula. 


A medicine that destroys the germs of Scrot. 
ula and has the power to root it out is appre- 
ciated by the afflicted. The remarkable cures 
of men, women and children as described 
by testimonials, prove 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


reliable medicine, containing remedia} 
which eradicate Scerofwa from the 
One hundred doses for $1.00. Sold by 
c. 1. Loop & Co., Lowell, Mass 


a 
agents 
blood. 
all dealers. 





| Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Cambridge, Aug. 27, by Rev. Edward M. Gushee, 
John Cornelius Nichols to Miss Margaret Anne 
Carnes. 

In Norwood, Aug. 21, by Rev. Ellis Mendell, Mr. 
Augustus Hodgdon of West Dedham to Miss Helen M., 
daughter of Dr. D. 8. Fogg of Norwood. 

In Woburn, Aug. 27, by Rev. Daniel March, Henry 
F. Lynde of Somerville to Emilie A. Sanborn of Win- 
chester. 





DIED. 
In Charlestown, Aug. 28, Harriet M. Gibbs, 70 yrs. 9 


mos. 
In Milton, Aug. 26, Elizabeth C., widow of the late 
Elijah Tucker, 81 yrs. 5 mos. 
In East Bridgewater, Aug. 27, Mr. Otis Grover, 81 


r8. 
# In Needham, Aug. 26, Sally Tufts, widow of the late 
John Richardson, 88 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Belmont, Aug. 28, Miss Susan Prentiss, 78 yrs. 

In Watertown, Aug. 29, Elizabeth Call Miner, 80 


yrs. 
“In Winchester, Aug. 28, Walter A. Richardson, 73 


rs. 

In Nahant, Aug. 28, Elizabeth Crowninshield, wife 
of Rev. William Mountford. 

In New Aug. 20, Mrs. Dorothy Cavanaugh, 


83 yrs. 3 mos. . 

Tn West Medford, Aug. 29, Dea. Wm. N. Hill of Bid- 
deford, Me., 73 7. 11 mos. 

In \ 9 Avg. 2 Hon. N. F. Bryant, 74 yrs. 

» R. A. 











Was found on arriving at Chicago to be so 


York city 


In Providence, + Aug. 27, Miss 
71 yrs. 


4 Louis express, on the New York 
Central road, was crowded one evening re- 
cently, when at one of the way stations, an 
elderly man, accompanied by a young lady, 


As the conductor approached the pair, the 
young lady arose, and in a pleading voice 


ae , " 
‘Please, sir, don’t let him carry me to the 


At the next station the old man and his | . 
| weeks more of good weather will put the corn | 


Because men, in business and the profes- | 
sions, women, at home or in society, and | 
children at school, overtax their mental and | 


| two samples were found to be pure ; 


| report is now being printed 


| fusely illus’ rated. 


| volume ° 


fume is already in the hands of the 


} redistribution 
| would listen to reason and end the conflict. 
| reluctant to enter upon the question of reform in the | 


| necessary, 


| sion beyond the end of October. 
| intended to be in readiness for presentation to Par- 
| liament 


| will be suspended in the interim. 


|} against 
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CORN AND WHEAT. 

based vn official reports made 
within a few days by State agricultural de- 
partments and statistical agents in the differ- 
ent States and territories show a total produc- 
tion of winter wheat to be 380,000,000 bush- 
els and the total spring wheat 150,000,000; 
the total of winter and spring 530,000,000 
bushels. This makes a total yield of the 
country fully 25,000,000 bushels more than 
ever before produced ; 130,000,000 more than 
last year’s crop and 80,000,000 more than the 
Depart- 
partments all agree in reporting the quality 
superior, and where it has been threshed they 
say the yield has more than met their calcula- 


Figures 


average crop for the past five yéars. 


tions. This applies especially to spring wheat 
sections—lowa, Dakota, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. The quality of spring 
wheat was never better. The spring wheat 
harvest has been late, but the weather has 
been most favorable, and the grain is being 
cared for in excellent condition. 

The latest reports on the corn crop are, on 
the whole, favorable. In Ohio, Illinois and 
a few other localities the crop has been some- 





what affected by the drought, but Kansas and 


Nebraska will yield an immense crop. ‘That 
| of Nebraska, it is said, will be 30 per cent. 
| more than the great crop of 1883, while two 


| crop of Dakota beyond the danger of an 


frost. It is said that railroad freights in the 


y 
| Northwest are at present very low, which will 
probably lead the farmers to move their crops 
much more quickly than if they had to con- 
| tend with a high scale of freight charges. 


It might be of interest to that numerous 
class of the community into whose dietary 
| milk enters more or less, to know whether 
carbonate of soda, boracic acid, or nitrate of 
potash injures or improves the quality of the | 
| fluid. From the evidence of a correspondent, 
| it appears that in hot weather, milk venders, | 
or at least, some of them, have adopted the | 
very questionable habit of mixing these sub- | 
| stances with the article which they sell, in or- 
| der to keep the milk fresh. It is, of course, 
possible that boracic acid may have the prop- 
| erty of preserving the milk from ‘‘turning.” 
|The same agent has been tried before for 
| keeping meat from putrefaction, and has been | 
supposed to answer. But the effect which this 
particular form of milk adulterations is likely 
| to produce on the digestions of those who 
consume the novel compound, cannot be 
prophesied with any safety, except by per- 
sons well acquainted with the laws of chemis- 

ry. 

According to the testimony, the result in 
certain instances has been to produce illness 
of rather a severe type. A little knowledge 
of chemistry among venders of milk, would 
be a dangerous thing for their customers if 
this practice continues; and it is obviously 
not to be endured that our milk supply should 
be meddled with, and its purity destroyed by 
means of chemical experiments conducted by 
perfect amateurs. Out of sixteen analyses of 
of milk, made with the purpose of discover- 
ing the causes of the illness described, only 

one was 
adulterated by the admixture of water, and 
than thirteen had been subjected to 
the experimeuts we have mentioned, with 
boracic and other acids. We have heard of 
flour and chalk being used as ingredients of 
cows’ milk by dishonest venders; but the ad- 
ition of chemical compounds intended to 
reserve the article, gives a new terror to the 
1omely milk jue.—London Standard. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


no less 


ait 
THE CENSUS REPORTS. 
Volume eight of the United States census 
and bound, and 
will be ready for issue in a few days. It com- 
prises four reports—Petroff's report on Alas- 


| ka, Elliott on the Seal Islands of Alaska, Hall 


on shipbuilding of the United States, and a 
fine monograph on the newspaper and pub- 
lishing intersts of the United States. The 
volume makes a quarto of 1000 pages, pro- 
The issue of this work will 
uliiost immediately by the ninth 
containing reports on quarries and 
building stones of the United States (with il- 
lustrations of the various native 
the productions of petroleum (the first report 
on this subject ever prepared), and on the 
production of coke. ‘The matter for this vol- 
i printer. 
Another volume, nearly completed, is also in 
the printer's hands. Matter for a number of 
volumes, in addition to those above described, 
is also in hand, but acting Superintendent 


1 


be 1 


followec 


stones), on 


| Richards says it is not probable that they can 


be issued before December, as the small force 
of employees remaining in the census office 
cannot keep pace with the work at the govern- 
ment printing-office. Mr. Richards says that 
all of this matter will be included in 20 or 22 
volumes, the preparation of which would oc- 
cupy another year and involve an expenditure 
of $45,000. 


Ir is expected that the production of wine in Cal- 


| ilornia this season will be nearly double that of last 


year, or between twelve and fifteen million gallons. 


The World Abroad. 





SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DESB- | 


PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

English news this week is meagre and unimpor- | 
tant. Mr. Gladstone has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived in Edinburgh, where, on Monday evening he 
lelivered an address, explaining the position of the | 
government on the Franchise Bill. He said that 
the subject of complete electoral reform involved 


} too many questions to be contained in one meas- 


ure. The government had the fixed purpose of 
passing the tranchise bill before bringing forward a 
bill. He hoped the house of ‘lords | 
He was 


house of lords until it was found to be absolutely 
but suggested that if the issue was 
forced, the house of lords would be the loser. 

The Earl of Northbrook, high commissioner to 
Egypt, has been instructed not to extend his mis- 
His report is 


during the winter's session. All discus- 
sion with the powers in relation to Egyptian affairs 

The vessel Kangaroo, bound from Baltimore for | 
Liverpool, has been burned in the English channel. | 
One of her boats with six men and a boy is safe, 
but another containing the captain and eight of the | 
crew is missing. 

France. | 

Prime Minister Ferry, replying to a note sent | 
him by Earl Granville since the bombardment of | 
Foo Chow, renewed his assurance that France de- | 
sires to limit her operations in the East to those of 
her fleet. 

‘The report that China had formally declared war | 
France witbout foundation. Minister | 
Ferry has taken a week’s holiday, which implies | 
that further immediate complication with China is 
not likely to occur. 

The cholera is not increasing generally in viru- | 
lence in the infected departments in France. Where | 
the disease spreads it is found to be of a mild type. 
In Carcassonne, however, the malady is becoming | 
worse. ‘There have been 12 deaths in Perpignan. | 
Six thousand inhabitants have fled the place. 


is 


Dr. Schloezer, Prussian Minister at the Vatican, 
will return to his post on the 15th inst., notwith- | 
standing the demand of the irreconcilables for the | 
withdrawal of the Prussian legation at the Vati- 
can. 

Emperor William was thrown from his horse 
one day last week, and slightly injured. 

Italy. 

A veritable panic prevails among the populace in 
some of the districts infected with the cholera. In 
many instances, physicians, in attémpting to min- 
ister to cholera patients, have been brutally mal- 
treated, and in some cases wounded with knives. 
The persons making these assaults, labor under the 
delusion that the doctors are engaged in poisoning 
the people. The desire of the populace to prevent | 
the spread of the infection, has led them in some | 
instances to offer armed opposition to railway traf- 
fic. At Naples a riot broke out last week, directed | 
against the hospitals, the populace endeavoring to | 
prevent the transter of cholera patients to those in- | 
stitutions. 
sailed the infants’ school, for fear that the children, | 
if they became unwell, would be taken to the hos- | 
pital. The syndic has asked the Archbishop to 
help enlighten the people. 


Egypt. 

The plans for the relief expedition up the Nile, 
have been finally arranged. The force which will 
proceed south of Assouan will be composed of 8000 | 
British troops, 2500 Egyptians, and a flotilla of | 
950 river boats. 
mated £5,000,000. The total number of British 
troops in Egypt is 10,128, of whom 601 are on the 
sick list. When all the reenforcements reach there, 
the total number will be 15,000. Latest news from 
General Gordon is to the effect that Khartoum has 
provisions enough to last till the first of November. 


China. 

The French squadron before Foo Chow have de- 
stroyed all the forts in the Min River, with heavy 
loss to the Chinese. 

European residents of Shanghai remain unmo- 
lested. Many of the Chinese, however, have be- 
come alarmed, and are leaving the city and the for 
eign settlement. The chief magistrate of the city 
and the consuls have issued placards, urging the 
natives to remain in their homes, as the French 
have no present intention of attacking Shanghai or 
Woosung. 

General Millot has asked to be relieved of the 
command of the French forces in Tonquin, on the 
ground of ill-health. The government has con- 
sented to this and has appointed Genezal Briere 
Delisle to succeed him. 

Reports said to have been received at Sontay 
state that the Chinese troops had invaded Tonquin, 
and after a desperate engagement had annihilated 
the French troops in that province. 


General Items. 
A recent meeting of the Kings of Roumania and 
Servia is attracting considera! 


| 
Germany. 
| 





the tem power of the Pope. 

a conference of the powers 
for of 
has been abandoned. 





PRESERVING MILK BY CHEMICALS, | ¢ 


| Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possible, 


| all the time for years,” 


papers say so much about.” 


| as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had 
| shunned for years before using it."—Tue PAaRENts. 


At the same time crowds of women as- | _ 


The cost of the campaign is esti- 





rain. The crops are withering in some parts of 
the Punjaub and in Mysore, Seam and Madras. 
A rabble under Caceres entered Lima, Peru, on 
pag ged and po 7 ey on the people, kill- 
g persons before the government troops suc- 
ceeded in dispersing them. “ P 





&@ Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, 


New Advertisements, 


PARKER & WOOD 


ENSILAGE & FODDER 
CUTTERS. 


Guaranteed to be the Best in the World, 


Any one wishing to buy a Cutter is at liberty to try 
one of ours in competition with any other make in the 
world before buying, and if it does not perform double 
the work of any machine, it may be returned. We 

guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. 
| Send for circular and prices before buying. 


American ‘Cider Mills, 


Best Mills Made - - - Lowest Prices. 


Examine our VEGETABLE CUTTERS, APPLE 
PARERS, BARREL HE ADERS, LEVER HAY CUT- 
rERS, FAN MILLS, WINE PRESSES, BURT'S 
HORSE POWER, THOMAS HARROW, I X L 
PLOW CHANDLER'S ICE CUTTING MACHINE, 


IPPER MOWER, and our large stock of fall goods. 








| 


| 


PARKER & WOOD. 


ry 49 North Market 8t., Boston. 
Sharp's Metallic 


——— 
{ -———— 


Cartridge Rifle 








Oniy @5.00. 
300 SHARP’S Patent Sliding-Barrel 
Breech-Loading Rifles, $5.00 each. 


Slings for ditto if wanted, 75 cts. additional. 

Will be closed off at retail at above low price, which 
is about one-quarter original cost !—are entirely 
new and in perfect order and condition; thoroughly 
reliable, accurate and effective for hunting or target ; 
sighted from 100 to 800 yards; weight about eight 
pounds; take 56 calibre metallic cartridge. 


No such Bargain for a Good Rifle 


Ever before offered! CanrnipGes, which can 
be obtained at any Gun Store, 76 cents per box. 

These Rifles were originally made for Government 
and never used, and as they are offered at such low 
prices will only be sold for cash with order. Will be 
sent to any address on receipt of Postoffice Order or 
Draft for the amount. 

Also, 
Guns, 

Also, 


every variety Breech-Loading Double 
prices $15 to $300. 
200 Entirely New “McClellan Sad- 
dles,”” complete with Stirrups, Girths and 
Straps. Price $7.50. (Original cost $18.00) A 
bargain to any one wanting a good riding saddle. 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 

107 Washington St., Boston. 


The Wonderful Kazoo! 


2t36 


Imitates to perfection any 
res no instruction to use it; for danc 

implest little 
CLUBS will find 
ic being new and t 


sands. Price 15 cents e 
BABCOCEKE & CO., 


actitis the 
POLITICAL 
emu Agents are 
2 for 25 cents, $1.00 a dozen, 
ENTERBROOK, CONN, 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


Give away as premiums to those forming ¢ 
ir TE ‘OF FEES, Dinner, Tea and 
£46 
SCORAT 
with $15 and $18 a. § EM WI 
VISS WATCHES with $15 orders. A 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
iers, Send us your address and mention this we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
19teop36 
PEAR HEADQUARTERS. 
PEACILS& other FRUIT TREES. 
New aud old varieties of BERRIES. 


Earl luster 


May King Strawberry. 
Blackberry, yaribore Raspberry, 
Currants, Grapes, &c, Catalogue Free 
JOUN 8S, COLLINS, Muorestown,N. J. 


2806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
CHESTER HOG 
nr ~ a ~~ any 


iL. &. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 


Stoms6 


6teops6 


‘SHINE IN THE DARK! 


$20” A DAY TO AGENTS $20" 


SELLING THE GREATEST NOVELTY OF THE AGE ; 
Wonderful Luminous Campaign Badge 


These badges are elegant works of Art, 
handsomely Geld Piated and 
the correct portraits of any candidates 
are engraved on wonderfully pre- 
pared material, which makes them 
shine out «s brightly asan Electric 
Light in the darkest night, while they 
show as plainly in the dav: sany badge, 
AGENTS, STREET-MEN snd 
dealers can sell ‘thousands, One agent 
reports a sale of two gross in one day, 
making a profit of $25.20. Sample by 
mall 15 cts , two for 26 cts. 1 doz. $1 00, 
We have all kinds of campaign supplies, 
CAMPAICN M'F'C CO. 
40 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


Advertising Cheats!!! 

“Tt has become so common to begin an article, in 
an elegant, interesting style, . 

“Then run it into some advertisement that we 
avoid all such, 

“And simply call attention tothe merits of Hop 


“To induce people 
“To give them one trial, which so proves their 
value, that they will never use anything else.” 


“THe REMEDY so favorably noticed in all the papers, 

Religious and secular, is 

“Having a large sale, and is supplanting all other 
medicines. 

“There is no denying the virtues of the Hop plant, 
and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have shown great 
shrewdness and ability * * ° . a 

“In compounding a medicine whose virtues are so 
palpable to every one’s observation.” 

Did She Die? 
“No! 
“She lingered and suffered along, pining away 


“The doctors doing her no good ;” 
“And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters the 


“Indeed! Indeed!” 
“How thankful we should be for that medicine.” 


A Daughter’s Misery. 

“Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed of 
misery, 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, rheumatic 
trouble and Nervous debility, 

“Under the care of the best physicians, 

“Who gave her disease various names, 

*But no relief, 

“And now she is restored to us in good health by 


Father is Getting Well. 
“My daughters say : 
“How much better father is since he used Hop 
Bitters.” 
“He is getting well after his long suffering from 
a disease declared incurable.” 


“And we are so glad that he used your Bitters.” 

A Lapy of Utica, N. ¥ 

4&%- None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile poisonous stuff 
with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 4133 


FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 














Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-W ort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ge. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

all 








Manhood estore 


Restored, 
Jn Re 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Travelling Expenses Included. 
Parties will leave Boston 


Thursday, November 6 1884, 
and Thursday, January 8, 1885, 


— FOR— 


Two Grand Winter Trips 


— To — 


CALIFORNIA. 


Two months’ Sojourn at the Elegant Hotel de 
Monte, Monterey, Cal. Additional time at San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, San Gabriel, San 
Diego, Riverside, Colton, Merced, Salt Lake City, and 
other points of interest; or if desired the whole time 
may passed at Monterey; halts on the outward 
journey at Chicago, Sante Fe, and Los Angeles. Sup- 
plementary Excursions to the Sandwich Islands. 

aa Send for descriptive circular. 

Complete plans of the Hotel del Monte may be seen, 
and rooms selected, on application to 


W. RAYMOND, 


2036 240 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGEE STANDARD 
PLATE IRON FURNACE, 








The selection of Heating Apparatus should receive 
most careful attention. A good furnace is a blessing, 
but a poor one is a curse. 
Send fora descriptive circular of the Magee Standard, 
and read what the users say about its merits. It is 
the most carefully constructed, the most powerful 
heater, and the most economical of any furnace in the 
market. We warrant it absolutely gas and dust tight, 
and to give perfect satisfaction in every particular. 
MACEE FURNACE Co., 

32, 34, 36, 38 Union St., 
bteop36 10, 21, 23, 25, 27 


Friend St., Boston. 


KNIFE IN THE WORLD ! 


ToCat HAY & STRAW 
from the Mow, Stack, or 


Unthreshed OATS 

bundles, into Fine Feed 

To Cut ENSILAGE from 

iio. To cut PEAT, and 

itching in Bogs and Mea- 

Ow’s, severing grass roots, and 

cutting off bush roots an inch 

through, pendey. Farmers having 

any of this work to do, should not 

be without a Lightning Hay Knife, 

ff and would not, after an hour’s trial: 

7 If ~ feed only a horse or cow, it will 

PPA YOU to have a Lightning Hay 

nife, to cut fresh hay from the side of 

7 the mow or stack, instead of pitching from 

| the top. where it is drying up and losing 

its best qualities. it PAYS to use a 
Lightning ay Knife tocuta load of Cling 
Clover Hay into sections, so as to pitch o 

of casily. Thisis THE KNIFE which Cuts 

Y Frozen Hay readily. Manufact'd only by 

HIRAM HOLT & CO. "iz: \'s°%: 

a Me., U.S.A, 

For sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generally 

St op35 


in 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 


ress 
7m. at Western 
Catalogue fren QanWorks Pittsburgh, 


DYKES BEARD ELIXIR 
Forces luxuriant Mustache, Whie 
hors. or hair on 
» days. N 


+ umed 
ie dom 
Pree per Package « ree 


100. 06 trons sealed and pestpad 29 cents, 2 for 
4. L. SMITH & CO., Sole Agt's, Palatine, HL 


os. stamps oF eulver 


Isteop36 


USBUR 


Adapted to any Right Land Plow. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Information. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

FRED ATWOOD. Winternort, Me. 


3 





——A —~ New England 
= COpscRVATORY OF Musia 
FsakliqSquae Gosto 
HE NEW FNGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


nishes unequaled facilities for instructior 
nPiano.organ, iolin,Voice,all Orchestral 
Instruments, ani Tuning. In the ART De- 
partment for Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portrait 
ure. In Modern LANGUAGES, German, French 
and Italian, with the bestmative teachers. In Einelish 
Branches, Common avi Hicher. In the College 
of ORATORY in Vocal, Techniqne, Elocntion, khe- 
torical Oratory. Forensic and Lyric Art. In the NEEW 
HOM Eexcellent board and nicely furnished rooms, 
with lizht, heat. etc., can be had from $45 to $75 per te: m 
often weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20for ten weeks i 
classes of four. Private Lessons in any Department 
New Cvlen'a", beautifully illustrated sent free. 
FALL TERM begins Sept. lth, 1884 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Frankiin Sq., Boston, 


4teop30 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS, | 


NAFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
K Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrow Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

WHEELER & MELICK CoO., 
Established 1830. ; 
40133 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 


Breakfast CCK 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


W. BAKER & 


9teop36 


TRINITY HALL, 


BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY. | 
NGLISH AND FRENCH HOME | 
School for Young Ladies. Varied advantages of | 
the highestorder. Special thoroughness in Art, Music, 
Languages, and the Classics. Seventeenth year be- 
gins Sept. 18. For circular address the Principal. 
6133 Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT. 


MAKE MONEY 
BY KEEPING POULTRY. 
Our 120 Page Lilustrated Poultry Book 
Tells how we commenced five year 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


C0., Dorchester, Mass, 








| 
| 


MITCHELL & CO/00 Dearborn Bt, Chicags, ttle | 
EMPLOYERS 


Ix THE COUNTRY ARE INVITED TO 
address INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. Chardon 
St., Boston, for in door or out door help, families or 

single, adults or children. No charges at office. 5t35 | 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
ee Elevators, Bee- 
ers, e es, &c. 
Maignens’ Batent Filter, Rapid, 
for Cider and Sugars. Address 
oO. 


FEF. BOOMER, 
26t17 47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED fr the ove beet 


” completed 
eee Te en Melon, wot Th other Eminent 
Ww grandest book of the age. Ly a adn Ang 


riters. 
.” Send for Cireulare. Extra T men Piste, 
ioe yp WORTHINGTON & CO. Hartford, Conn. 
13t25 











Corbin Wheel Harrow. 
/ 


The only Perfect Disk Harrow in the market. 
Meeker’s Disk Smoothing Harrow. 
Hughes’ Castor Tooth Smoothing Harrow. 
Field and Garden Rollers. 

Iron and Steel Road Scrapers. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| Monarch Manufacturing Co., 


| Nearly 


| cludec 


| five mature cows, the entire 


| six cows (2 being but 3 years old 
| 12 11-12 ozs. per week. 


Farmers’ Favorite Cider Mill, 


? 
, 
, 


TEE 


b 


FOR HAND AND POWER. 
Wine and Lard Presses. 


Wood and Iron Screw Apple Barrel 
Presses. 


Lever Hay or Fodder Cutters, 
Ensilage Cutters, 





Clark's Improved Root Cutters. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOWS. 


SILVER EACLE, DOE, MARTIN, J. NOURSE, and PROUTY 
& MEARS’ LANDSIDE PLOWS. 
CASTINGS AND OTHER PARTS FOR ALL LEADING PLOWS. 


#@~ Call and examine our goods, or send for Circulars and Price Lists. 





HIIGGANUM MEG CORP., 
38 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS., 


3t35 


And HIGGANUM, CONN. 





THE WARRIOR DISC HARROW AND 


—\ 
MAA / 
~— zs 


Embodies all the latest improvements in Disc Harrows. 


Has 16 inch steel wheels, automatic scrapers, a lever for changing the angle of the gangs 
tion, can be quickly taken apart without the use of tools. 


LEVELER 


Is perfectly flexible, or can be made rigid if desired. 
1 ; , and for transporta 
#@ Send for Circulars. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO.,, Little Falls, N. Y., and 21 So. Market St., Boston. 


7teop26 





CURRANT 
HEAD- 
QUARTERS, 
D TREES. 
FR 


FAY 


SMALL rawr? AS 


26teop36 


GRAP 


LOW TO DEALERS AND 
LE CATALOGUES. GEO. 8. JOSSEL 


BEST sT 
IN THE 
WoRLD 
VERYTHING FIRST 
A, N. ¥. 


TERS. E 


PLAN 
YN, FREDONI 





LASS. 


Ww e abov 


m the first 148 persons ring the 
Smother fount in the Biblef Mention the 


answe 


Irst person answering this question correctly, on or 
rrect answer, the second will 


-celve more than one co 
%: the sixtt 5; the seven 


x 25; th th, @2); . 
thirty-ive GOLD WA'TC 


th, 
five 


% tar each to the next one hundred people answering it correctly 
nd or third, so you stand a good chance 
d % cents for Sample package KO 


UNCOLORE 


Imported direc 
revolution tou American tea drinke 
4 The fresh leaves are dried and prepared It 
delicate aromaand flay or, together w ithstrength and body. Onet 

wisonous articles 
until October 15th 
ea, prepaid, to any address on receipt of only 8 cents, one pound-box, prepaid, $1. 
ay nothin 


you may be 
every case, 
THE = 
‘ YNADULTER 
seucles ‘ 
been tnit 
used in the 


seco 
ser 
Re, 
ATED 
ywhea heads of Europe use. 
America, 
Tea, 


do away with all impure, high colored and 
in America we will, for a limited thae, 


for 


“al sainple box Royal Tea so you 
ition to the other prizes, we offer 


$500 more 


amount of money and THIRTY-FIVE GOLD WATCHES, Free to 


following Bibie Y 
Beok, Chapter and Vere. 


elghth, @15; 
CHES to the next thirty-five correct answer 


REE ! 


questiot Wh ret+ the word Grand- 
tuber oth, 
; the third, ef 


before Ok 
rec 
ninth, 
ar 
n 


ff you are not first, rer 

a large c ¥ tor 

AL fa a 
efi 


wrize. om pe 
with thetr answer EA 
Th ret iime the Koyal Tea has ever 
Only Nature’s Coloring is B 
such @ way as to retain all th 
f Ruyal Tea and you w 
OFFER! To 
ye box) one half-poun 
Heccutele® 
for competing for one of the above prizes, In 
ve divided equally; (@5 each) to the first one 





to 


hundred persons sending us the correct answertothe above question and sending 61 for one-}« und 


sainple Royal Tea. 
order, postal note, or registered letter. 
stamps taken. 
with each sample box. 


The money will be promptly sent to the successful ones. 
ont wait, but send ¢ t 
Full {nstructions to agents bow to make 910 @ day Introducing the Royal Tea given 


Address MAYO & CO., 166 La Salle St, C 


Send one doilarin P.O 


our answer atonee. Postage 


hicago, lil. 





THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Savesits cost ycarly, FIVE TIMES 
OVER, to every farmer. Guar- 
anteed to Dig Six Hundred 
Bushels a Day! 


SENT ON 


60 Days’ 


Test Trial, *= 


== 


¢#" Write postal card for FREE elegantly 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six Brilliant Colors, 

that cost us $2000 to publish. 
206 State &S.., 


CHICACO, ILL. 


7teop24 
AGENTS WANTED—For the Lives of 


CLEVELAND & 
i LOGEN, HENDRICKS, 


Knox In 1 Vol. by How. A. BARNtM 
Authorized, Com) lete, st and Cheapest. Each 
vol.. 500 paces, 81.50. 50 to Ag Outfits Free 
HARTFOERD PUBLISHING C©O., Hartford, Conn. 
13t24 


impartial 
rents 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS. 


Awarded the Silver Medal 


over all competitors at New 
England Fair, 1.8 
The operation is euch that 
they retain the netural fruit 
flavor. The evaporation is the 
most rapid, with least fuel. 
All sizes for farm or factory use. 
We manufacture the bestEvapo- 
rators for makin: ‘Apple Jelly 
from Cider, without sugar. 
Send for Iustrated Circular, 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


5t34 





Real Estate---Stock. 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 
= 








‘More than 1750 Holsteins 


Imported and Bred by this Firm. 


“me *"| 650 NOW ON HAND 


And to arrive soon. Allof choice quality and breeding. 
all the Deep-Milking Families of 
America epresented. 

Over Tuirty yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 Ibs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of Cows averaged 14,164 Ibs. 
15 ozs. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 Ibs. 9 ozs. 

On April Ist, 1884, Ten Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in 
every mature Cow in the herd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, except 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the ae ending in June last, 
ot averaging 15,621 Ibs. 
12-5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of the Netherland family, five of them 


| 2-years-old, and two 3-years-ola, averaged 11,556 Ibs. 


1 2-5 oza. 

Not one of those Records has ever 
been equalled with an equal num- 
ber of Cows, by any herd. 


BUTTER RECORDB. 
9 cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ozs. per week. 
8 heifers 3 years old averaged 13 Ibs. 4] oze. 
11 heifers 2 years old and younger average 
ozs. per week. 
The entire original imported Netherland family of 
averaged 16 Ibs. 


or week, 
10 Ibs. 8 


The above records are a sufficient guarantee of su- 


| periority. 


This is the class of cattle with which to found a 
herd. START RIGHT. 


See for yourself before buying. Prices reasonable. 


| Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


| SMITHS & POWELL, 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


35tf 





| Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 


High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you 
want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
52049 ville, Mass. 


Legal Rotices. 


Corre oh eae OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of B. FRANK 
SANBORN, late of Chichester, in the County of Merri- 
mack and State of New Hampshire, deceased, Greeti 

Whereas, BENNING SANBORN @ uted administrator 
of the estate of said deceased the Probate Court 
for the County of Merrimack, in the State of New 
Hampshire, has presented to said Court his petition 
representing that as such administrator he is entitled 











TH? WANTED.—10 PRINCI- 
PALS, 12 Assistants,and a number for Music, 
Art, and § ities. Sa form mailed for 
postage. SHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, ——_ 
ll. Mention this journal. 1 

ANTED - - LADIES AND GENTLE- 


ry Spe ff Ey 
at their own homes all the year, and can make 
from $10, $12, $15 per week. Work sent by mail; no 
canvassing. Address ARCADIA MFG. . 

Box 5004, Boston, Mass. 


Wren: Sa TCAmON On Arana 
stands all kinds of farming, care of stock etc. Good 

















references. Address 
203597 Box 7, ATLANTIC, MAss. 


to certain personal p: rty therein specified and 
ituated in said County Middleaex,and praying that 
he may be li d to sell, transfer, convey, at 
public or private sale, and on such terms, and to 
such person or persons, as he shall think fit,—or to 
receive and otherwise —_ of,—said personal es- 
tate; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County ot 


Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of September next, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, 





to be two 


at 
svat least, betewe 
Witness, GEORGE M. 


oy ee Ym my sot 
of said Court, this sixth day of A: in 
Pear owe thodeand eight hundred and sigh four 


ENGLAND FARMER, a new 
the last pu’ 








2 


PENCUIN ISLAN 


A pure natural guano, containining over 45 


CUANO. 


yer cent 


| of bone phosphate of lime and 1.25 per cent of ammo 


nia, a fertilizer for all farm crops. Price $25.00 per 
ton, delivered on board railroad or steamboat in New 
York; also at lowest market prices, Sulphate of Am 
monia, German Sulphate of Potash, and all fertilizing 
chemicals. Send for circular to 

CHAS, SPEAR, Jr., 
S5 West St., New York. 


WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
Manchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 


32-34-37-39 





Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


5216 68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 
Send six cents for postage, and re 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of eye Nee to mere 
§ money right away thal anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

5206” 


BOSTON & LOWELL 


RAILROAD. 
White Mountains, 


— AND-— 


NORTHERN DIVISIONS, 


The Most Direct Route 


—_—TO ALL— 


White Mountain and Northern New 
Hampshire Resorts. 


Excursion Tickets now on sale at the Bos- 
ton Office, 5 State St., and Boston & Lowell 
Depot, Causeway St., 


To the following points and return: 


Meredith Village, . $6. 
Ashland, see 
Plymouth,. ... + 
Campton, 
Campton Village, 
West Thornton, . 
Woodstock, N. H. 
North Woodstock, . 
Warren,..... 
0 
Littleton, 
Bethlehem Junc., 
Maplewood, 
Bethlehem, .. . 
Profile House,. . 
Twin Mountain, . 
Fabyan,..... 
Mt. Washington, 
| Whitefield, . . 
Jefferson, ... 
Lancaster,. .. 
Groveton Junc., 
North Stratford, 
Colebrook,. . . 
St. Johnsbury, . 
Newport, Vt., . 
Sherbroke, 
Montreal, . 


Bristol, ... + 
Potter Place, 
Danbury, ... 
Grafton,.... 
Grafton Centre, 
Canaan, ... 
Enfield, ... 
East Lebanon, 
Lebanon, ...-. 
White River Junc., 
Hillsboro (via Con- 


cad 
rate 
g 


skies 


“eee 


oor or or 


a 
° 


SSSESETES 


=> 
Ch nd 
ooco 
~) 


a 
Seeeeewuss 


= 


cord,) «sees. 
Hillsboro (via Han- 
cock Junction, 
Warmer, . csc 
Bradford, N.H., . 
Newbury, N.H., . 
Sunapee, 
Laconia, . 
Welrs, ~- cesses 
Wolfboro (limited) 
continuous pase- 
BBC, ose cees 
Wolfboro (limited 
to October 15,) 
Centre Harbor (lim- 
ited,) continuous 
passage, . +++. 
Centre Harbor (lim 
ited to Oct. 15,) . 
Send for pamphlet 
Hotels and Boarding | 
For Tickets, Seats in Drawing-Room, and Berths in 
Sleeping Cars, and all information apply at 


City Office, 5 State Street. 
GEO. W. STONE, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
C.8. MELLEN, Bb. F. KENDRICK, 
4t32 Gen. Supt. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


New York & New England R. R. 
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FOR 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 

York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 

land, connecting with through trains to South and 

West. Trains leave Bosten at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
ys. 


Direct connection for West Point, 5 <0 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry., 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. se 


For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; ret leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 
For New York. 
yuk meres, tete nara, Dose, 68,5 
OF WORCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON..” 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, P.M. 
Returning at 8.15 A id., 12.00 noon, sad bP Mee - 


Wshingion wiret et Washington street, corner o 
Milk, at street, Boston. 


Station, foot of Summer 
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BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 





My God, I thank Thee who hast made 
The earth so bright; 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right. 


I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound, 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours; 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth's bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


For Thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 
Our weak heart clings, 

Ilast given us joys, tender and true, 
Yet all with wings, 

So that we see, gleaming on high, 
Diviner things. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
rhe best in store; 

We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more; 

A yearning for a deeper peace, 
Not known before. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
hough amply blest, 

Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest 

Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesus's breast. 





The Story Teller. 


From Belgravia. 


M’LLE. EULALIE. 


Hugh Portledown had had a delightful six 
weeks of it, beginning at gay Dieppe, and 
ending at noisy Cherbourg. And now, at 
last, it was all well over, and the time had 
come when he must go back to smoky Bristol, 
and the dull drudgery of the western circuit. 

‘I’ve half a mind to throw the thing up, al- 
together,” Hugh said to himself, pettishly, 
“‘and come abroad for good to live as well as 
I can upon my little bit of private income.” 
(Four hundred a year is not so bad, after all, 
for a young man to live upon.) 

It was in the salle-a-manger of the Hotel 
des Deux Mondes, at bustling Cherbourg, 
that Ilugh Portledown came, (momentarily, ) 
to this heroic resolution. The next moment 
he had forgotten all about it, and was lustily 
calling the clean-shaven garcon to produce 
the note. That document duly arrived in 
five minutes, a goodly roll of paper indeed, 
and it must be acknowledged that even Hugh 
Portledown, who was a cheery, happy-go- 
lucky fellow of the jolliest sort, did look just 
a trifle surprised when he glanced at the total 
duly inseribed in very French figures at the 
bottom of the long column. 

‘Seventy-five francs!” he said to himself, 
a little aghast. 
days’ entertainment for a single man; (thank 
goodness | haven't married one of these pret- 
ty Norman girls!) Why, upon my soul, I 
don’t believe I shall have enough money left 
to pay my way back to Bristcl. Let me see. 





Seventy-five is three pounds, one, two, three, | 


four—seventeen, six. Four, seventeen, six. 


Through ticket to Bristol, as per advertise- | 


ment, one pound sixteen ; necessary gratuity 
to the ruflian, Alphonse, one franc twenty- 
five; leaves me exactly sixpence to pay all 
incidental expenses on my return journey. 
Well, it’s a blessed thing I can manage to do 
that mutch. Confoundedly awkward it would 
have been if I'd run short altogether. Great 
mistake in going a trip away from home not 
to take ten pounds in your pocket beyond the 


furthest possible estimate of your total ex- | 


penditure. I vow I'll never do it again; and 
yet, it’s a curious fact in the history of hu- 
manity that one always does vow one won't 


repeat these unpleasant experiences, only to | 


repeat forthwith, like a blockhead, on the 
earliest feasible opportunity. Who defined 
man, | wonder, as a two-legged rational ani- 
mal? ‘Two-legged, if you will, (except at 
Chelsea Hospital,) but as to rational, why, 
the thing’s absurd. Otherwise, how could I 
have come to leave myself with only a six- 
pence to pay all my sundry expenses on the 
way back to that detestable Bristol ?” 

He counted out the seventy-five francs rue- 
fully, paid the smiling Alphonse his one 
twenty-live, and sallied forth, travelling bag 
in hand, out into the delicious summer even- 
ing, and down to the office of the steamboats, 
which at that time used to be run nightly be- 
tween Cherbourg and Poole, in Dorsetshire. 

‘I shan’t be able to afford a berth,” he 
said to himself, gruesomely; ‘‘but, anyway, 
it’s a splendid night—full moon, and _ sea like 
a mill and, after all, one might do 
worse than spend a July evening looking over 
into the retlection of the stars on that beauti- 
ful water. 
third-class to Bristol, £1.16. Thank good- 
ness, I cabin. I’m not 
very particular, but I draw a line at second- 
class board a steamer. The sea is bad 
enough in any case, and doesn’t require to be 
made worse by the combined smell of an oily 
engine and bad tobacco.” 

Ilugh paid his fare boldly, with the air of a 
man who had several pounds in reserve in case 
he wants thein, and walked aboard at once to 
secure himself a comfortable corner before 
the arrival of the next train from Caen and 
Paris. 

“If I've got to sit up all night,” he thought, 
‘‘T may as well do it as conveniently as pos- 
sible.” 

So he chose a nice corner on deck, witha 
padded seat, and laid his bag there to keep 
the place for him, while he paced up and 
down and took a bird's-eye view of the situa- 
tion. 

There was hardly anybody on board as yet, 
for most of the passengers came by the Paris 
train; but one young lady, a pretty French 
girl, witha pretty, smiling face, was standing 
by the side of the paddle-box, watching the 


nond- 
i 


nee dn't yo second 


on 


hurry and scurry on shore, where acrowd of 


douaniers, sailors and fishermen were fighting 
out that inevitable battle which rages cease- 
lessly, night and day, at all French seaports. 
She held a bundle of rugs in her hand, and 
on the loose parchment label that hung pen- 
sile from the end, Hugh could distinctly read, 
in a large, round, French school-girl sort of a 
hand, the neat inscription : 

“Mile. Eulalie Leruth, chez Miss Spurter. 
The Seminary for Young Ladies, Weston-su- 
per-Mare.” 

Hugh felt a slight pang of remorse as he 
read that tell-tale little address, and thought 
to himself of the sort of reception Mademoi- 
selle Eulalie Leruth, (what a charming name, ) 
was likely to obtain at the hands cf his in- 
genuous young countrywomen. Poor little 
thing! it was quite clear that she was going 
to be a French governess in England, and 
that this was her first venture beyond the 
stormy channel. (The sea was actually at 
that moment like a sheet of glass; but ina 
compassionate frame of mind one always 
makes the worst, mentally, of all barriers of 
separation which divide the poor exile from 
his or her fatherland.) She was so pretty, 
and nervous, and shrinking, too; when Faglre 
eyes happened to meet hers, she blushed a 
bright red immediately, with the naive in- 
stinctive modesty of a bien-elevee French 
young lady. Ilugh was a chivalrous, tender- 
hearted sort of fellow, and he blushed in re- 
turn, (though not visible to the naked eye,) 
to think of the way that delicate, dainty, 
round-faced little Norman girl would be har- 
ried and worried half out of her life by his 
rough young fellow-citizenesses. 

Looking with a prophetic eye into the im- 
mediate future, Fragh Portledown felt so 
thoroughly sorry for the poor little thing, that 
he was half inclined, then and there, to go up 
to her, and say, in a fatherly fashion, (young 
men of twenty-seven are always so fatherly to 
girls of eighteen : ) 

‘‘My dear young lady,” or rather, this, 
**Madame, allow me to beg of you not to sub- 
mit yourself to the treatment you are sure to 
experience from the untutored young savages 
of the Somersetshire marshes.” However, 
his courage failed him on this count, and he 
contented himself with exercising a fatherly 
supervision over Mademoiselle Eulalie from 
afar. 

Presently his unsuspecting protege, seeing 
Hugh’s eyes bent closely upon her, beyond 
what was convenable, stepped to the top of 
the companion-ladder, and began an ineffectu- 
al attempt at conversation with the fat stew- 
ardess. The stewardess, of course, having 
only been engaged for twenty-two years in 
visiting French ports, couldn’t speak a single 
word of their outlandish foreign lingo, and 
Mademoiselle Kulalie was on the point of giv- 
ing up the endeavor in despair, when Hugh, 
raising his hat with a courtesy that was more 
than English, (Eulalie thought,) intervened 
to act as interpreter. 

‘Mademoiselle will pardon me,” he said, 
advancing toward her politely, ‘‘but she is 
unable to make herself understood to my com- 
patriot, I fear, My compatriots generally, 
one must confess, Mademouselle, do not speak 
foreign languages with ease or fluency. 
Mademoiselle, on her part, does not speak 
English, it seems to me; will she permit me 
to explain to the stewardess what it is she re- 
quires ?” 

Mademoiselle Leruth blushed still more 
violently. Had not that dear grandpapa sol- 
emnly adjured her that very morning, when 
he consigned her, trembling, to the ikea 
from Gruchy-les-Greville for C , that 
on no account was she to hold communication 
with any monsieur whatsoever, and least of 
all with a monsieur is, until she had 
reached in safety the hosbitable roof of Mees 
Spoortare, Westonne superre Mare. ‘For 





those English, look you, Eulalie, are the most 
terrible dragons that one can imagine.” 

And now, at the exact outset of her jour- 
ney, had not one of these aggressive and dan- 
gerous beings positively attacked her under 


the guise of polite inquiry? Mademoislle 
Le blushed a third time merely to think 
of it. 


And yet, though his accent was, she ac- 
knowledged, just a trifle hard and Britannic, 
this.terrible Briton certainly spoke her beau- 
tiful language with ease and readiness. He 
seemed anxious to assist her. Could that 
dear grandpapa be wrong, after all? Was it 
absolutely certain that every monsieur Anglais 
was a complete ogre, or might it be possible 
that some few among them were really polite 
and attentive? In any case, Mlle. Eulalie 
couldn’t well turn away without even thank- 
ing him, so she said, timidly, and with a little 
curtesy : 

‘“‘T thank you, Monsieur, b was really 
no matter. I merely addressed myself to the 
stewardess by way of society and conversa- 
tion. I need not trouble you to interpret for 
me.” 

Hugh saw from her manner that she meant 
these words as a dismissal, and he accepted 
them as such; so he merely raised his hat 
again, (‘exactly like a Frenchman,” thought 
Eulalie,) and retired aft, just saying as he 
did so: 

“If Mademoiselle should have need of my 
assistance as interpreter hereaiter, I shall be 
happy to afford it.” 

And then he strolled away carelessly, leav- 
ing his bag safely ensconced in the comforta- 
ble corner. . 

Presently the Paris train arrived, and there 





‘Seventy-five franes for three | 


Ilere goes, then; first cabin and | 


| was a gaeat noise of passengers coming on 
| board with heavy boxes and innumberable 
| packages. In a few minutes all the seats on 
deck were fully occupied, and Hugh congratu- 
| lated himself upon having secured beforehand 
| the very best place on the entire steamer. 
| The warning bells rang, the captain shouted 
wildly from the bridge, the men on the pier 
shrieked and gesticulated after their kind, 
and in two minutes more the Cygnet was 
ploughing her way stoutly through the sea, 
with her stern toward the Digue and her nose 
toward the invisible coast of Dorsetshire. 

Still, Hugh couldn't take his eyes off pretty 
Mlle. Eulalie. She was standing all the time 
near the paddle-box, watching the white foam 
from the wheels, and perhaps crying a little, 
Hugh imagined, about the good people she 
had left behind at Gruchy-les-Greville. (Not 
that Hugh then knew of the very existence of 
Gruchy—but that is anticipating.) Well, 
after twenty minutes or so, the young lady 
began to get tired, and turned round to look 
for a seat. Alas for the improvidence of 
early youth! they were already taken. 

Mlle. Eulalie walked up and down the cen- 
tre row twice, and looked inquiringly toward 
the men who filled them ; but nobody stirred. 
| Good, solid, stout, middle-aged Englishmen, 
could she have imagined you were really go- 
ing to give up your own places for a pretty 
French girl's accommodation? Mlle. Eulalie 
began to sigh pensively. She had taken no 
| berth; must she then stand by the paddle- 
box an entire evening? Ilugh Portledown 
saw her uneasy litttle glance, and, even at 
the risk of offending her, rose from his eare- 
fully-secured seat, and motioned her into it. 
| ‘*Mademoiselle is looking for a place,” he 
| said, hastily; ‘Mademoiselle will permit 

me ?” 

Eulalie smiled, and of course blushed again. 
What a divine little trick of blushing she had 
got, to be sure. 

‘‘Monsieur is very good,” she answered, 
‘‘but he will require the place himself. Do 

| not derange yourself, I beg of you;” for she 
was half afraid that this monsieur with the 
handsome moustache was really making a de- 
liberate attempt to get her into a conversa- 
| tion, and was not that the very thing her 
good grandpa had specially warned her 
against ? 

‘Not at all,” Hugh replied, motioning her 
into the comfortable corner, so that, (were it 
but to avoid unseemly higgling over it,) she 
was obliged to accept his offer. ‘It will not 
| be for long, Mademoiselle. You will soon 
be going down to claim your berth, no doubt, 
and then I ean resume my position.” 








quickly—fate thus compelling her to continue 
the dangerous dialogue. ‘‘f mean to pass 
the night on deck; the night is so cool, so 


| tranquil; and I can’t turn monsieur out of 


| the place he has secnred for himself for the 
= evening.” 

‘*Pray don’t ‘rouble about that,” Hugh an- 
swered, with a smile; ‘‘I can find another, 
by-and-by, when some of these bears go 
down stairs for the night.” And then, being 
too much of a gentleman to force his society 
further upon her, he walked off again, and 
took up Eulalie’s previous place beside the 
paddle-box. 

‘Poor thing,” he thought to himself, ‘‘she 
can’t afford to take a berth, even. I'm aw- 
fully sorry for her. Pretty, too; decidedly 
pretty; and what a sweet, musical voice! 
Going to be a governess—h’m. What stupid 
| fools they must be over in Normandy. Why 
didn’t some fellow or other go and marry her, 
I should like to know, instead of sending her 
about her business, wee, trembling little 
thing that she is, to teach French to a pack of 
jealous English school-girls? Had no dot, I 
suppose; beastly mercenary fellows, those 
young bourgeois Frenchmen. Nota quarter 
of an ounce of sentiment among the whole lot 
of them.” 

By and by the other passengers began to 
drop off, one by one, until at last Hugh and 
Eulalie were left alone en deck to their own 
devices. Nobody else was going to sit it out, 
apparently. This was decidedly awkward. 
The night was so calm, the moon so fuli and 
poetical, the two young people so exceeding- 
ly interesting. 


‘Upon my word,” thought Hugh, “the | 


situation is really becoming quite romantic.” 

Howsoever, as Mademoiselle would have 
none of him, he didn’t care to try any further 
conversation ; so he rolled his light rug care- 
fully around him, and took up his temporary 
abode at the very furthest opposite end of the 
| cushioned seat. 

Eulalie seemed to think the rug a good 
| idea, for she took up her own bundle shortly 
| after and began to slowly unstrap it. But 


the bundle had been strapped very tight in- | 


deed by that good grandpapa kneeling on it, 
and palling with all his might and main, and, 
let her tug at it as best she might, she could 
| not undo the tongue of the buckle. Hugh 
watched her efforts philosophically for at least 
two minutes, (Greenwich time,) until he 
could stand it no longer. 

‘‘Mademoiselle must really excuse me 
again,” he said, rising, ‘‘but I think I can un- 
do that rug for her.” 

Mademoiselle laughed nervously, and hand- 
ed the bundle to the terrible dragon. He 
took it lightly, and with a single pull undid 
the buckle. 

‘It was drawn very tight,” he said, as he 
unrolled the shawls. 

| ‘Ah, yes,” answered Eulalie simply, half 
crying at the thought. ‘It was done with all 
his force by that dear grandpapa.” 

Hugh ventured to place one shawl around 
her shoulders, and to lay another one quietly 
across her knees. Mademoiselle did not re- 
sist his attention; she was beginning to re- 
flect that perhaps even in England some 
young people may be perfectly convenable. 

“Thank you,” she said quite seriously ; 
‘‘you are very kind. I’m afraid I’m giving 
you a lot of trouble.” 

‘Not at all, Mademoiselle Leruth,” [ugh 
answered, once more raising his hat, and 
quite unconsciously using the name he had 
seen upon the label on the bundle. He had 
thought of her by that name all along, and he 
said it out now without even ever thinking of 


t. 

‘‘How, Monsieur!” Enulalie cried, starting 
with surprise. ‘‘You know my name, then? 
You have seen me before? You have been at 
Gruchy ?” 

‘*No, Mademoiselle, I have not been at 
Gruchy, thongh I have just passed through the 
Contentin on foot, and admired very much 
your beautiful paysage. But I knew your 
name quite accidentally, having seen it on 
your haggage.” 

Eulalie sighed. 

“Ah!” she said, ‘‘I thought you knew 
Gruchy—that lovely village. But you have 
seen the Contentin, and you admire it. Ah, 
yes, it is beautiful. I left Gruchy only this 
morning.” 

vires. ae are going to England to be a 
governess ?” Hugh salt interrogatively. 

‘But, Monsieur, you area magician? You 
know everything! Yes; I go to be a gov- 
erness ; but how on earth did you ever find 
it out ?” 

“Oh, Mademoiselle, nothing could be 
easier. Your label was addressed to Miss 
Spurter’s, Weston.” 

‘*You know Mees Spoortare, then? She 
is of your country ?” 

*‘No; I don't know her, but I saw she kept 
a ladies’ school. So many young French la- 
dies come to England to be governesses ; and 
I'm afraid they don’t always like our nation.” 

And so the conversation got fairly rolling, 
before Eulalie herself was half aware of it. 
Presently Hugh brought a vacant stool over 
near emoiselle, and, seating himself on it, 
settled down for a long talk. Mademoiselle 
noticed this action with alarm, and blushed 
again violently (but blushes don’t show b 
moonlight). Clearly she had forgotten all 
that dear grandpa said to her on that import- 
ant subject. However, it was too late to draw 
back now; and besides, the monsieur was so 
agreeable. Eleven o'clock is a very confiden- 
dential hour; I can’t say why, but experience 
has demonstrated the fact that if you are talk- 
to the merest stranger after 11 has struck you 
somehow Ys very confidential. Madem- 
oiselle E did, at any rate. She 

Hugh a little about herself, and 
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| But I have no berth,” Eulalie put in | 





commonly observed, is really a very interest- 
ing subject of conversation), drew her on to 
tell him her simple history, of which, to say 
the truth, there was hardly any. She was an 
orphan—that was all—and she had lived with 
her grandparents during the time she was be- 
ing educated, and now she was going to Eng- 
land to be a governess. And yet Madem- 
oiselle Eulalie took about an hour to tell this 
simple story, pieced out with various informa- 
tion about that dear grandpa, and that. dear 
grandmamma, and the lovely country all 
around Gruchy. 

Hugh noticed that all the time while Mad- 
emoiselle Eulalie was talking to him she 
clasped her little purse tightly in one hand, as 
the grandpapa had specially enjoined upon 
her. ‘‘Mind you don’t put it into your pock- 
et,” he had told her, ‘for in England there 
are a great many pickpockets, against whom 
you must be on your guard.” And though 
Eulalie hadn't followed his advice about not 
conversing with the monsieurs, she had made 
up for it by holding as hard as she could to 
precious — j : 

By-and-by, mademoiselle began to shiver. 
The night, in fact, was getting cold, and even 
through her rugs she felt it a ‘*Let us 
get up and walk a little,” Hugh suggested 
olitely. “That will warm mademoiselle 
most assuredly ” Mademoiselle, now com- 
pletely demoralized, aecepted the suggestion, 
and paced the deck briskly by Hugh's side. 
They walked up and down till they were fair- 
ly tired, and then Eulalie, who had got back 
to Grachy and the cure, stood for a while by 
the gunwale, looking over once more into the 
water, whitened by the paddle wheels and 
gleaming beautifully in the clear moonlight. 

She leant for a moment or two by the gun- 
wale, with her hands both hanging over list- 
lessly, when, all of a sudden. there was a 
slight lurch, a ery, a splash, a glimpse of some 
small object falling into the water; and Eula- 
lie wrung her hands piteously, exclaiming, 
like a tragedy queen, ‘*I have lost my purse!” 

Hugh was really distressed at this untoward 
accident. **Oh, I'm so sorry,” he cried (uick- 
ly. ‘*Was there much in it?” 

‘Twenty franes,” Mademoiselle Eulalie 
sobbed out bitterly, again wringing her pretty 
little ungloved hands; ‘‘and it was all the 
money I had with me.” 

‘If mademoiselle will permit me—” Hugh 
began, and suddenly broke off. He was 
about to add, ‘I shall be proud to let her con- 
sider my purse as her own until she reaches 
her destination.” On the spur of the moment 
he had thought of lending her a sovereign, 
and managing so as to arrange that she 
couldn't return it to him; but there, even as 
he spoke, he bethought himself of that wretch- 
ed sixpence, and checked himself immediately 
with a disagreeable effort. ‘*Have you paid 
for your tieket as far as Weston?” he asked. 

‘*Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well, that’s well at any rate,” Hugh 
said, ‘‘otherwise,” he could add this more 
safely now, ‘‘I should have been delighted to 
lend you whatever you required.” Which 
was perfectly true, as far as it went, though 
| Hugh did add to himself the mental reserva- 
| tion, ‘If I had it with me.” 

‘You are very kind, monsieur,” the poor 
girl replied, and then relapsed into complete 
silence. It was perfectly clear that the loss 
| of that poor little twenty francs had rendered 
|her for the moment wholly inconsolable. 
| Hugh pitied poor girl from the bottom of his 
| heart. Indeed, as he luckily knew her ad- 
dress at Weston, he made up his mind that the 
moment he returned to Bristol he would send 
her twenty francs anonymously, care of Miss 
Spurter, and concoct some cock-and-bull story 
about its having been found in a purse cling- 
|ing to a hawser, or something else equally 
harmless and impossible. 

After that the conversation flagged decided- 





ly. 
| the morning; and Eulalie, between grief and 
sleepiness, dozed off at last with her rugs 
wrapped warmly around her, and didn’t fully 
wake up again until 6 o'clock the next morn- 
ing. Candor compels me to contess that 
Ilugh Portledown very shortly followed her 
example. When they woke up again, they 
were nearing the low white cliffs outside 
| Poole Harbor, lighted up by a magnificient 
sunrise. 

IIugh found his services as interpreter act- 
| ively called into requisition at last for Mad- 








emoiselle Eulalie’s benefit. He arranged mat- 
| ters amicably with the custom-house officers 
| (though mademoiseile was inclined to be a 
| little indignant when the ofticer inquired 
| whether she had any tobacco or spirits in her 

little portmanteau), and he saw her sate up 

to the railway station. Then, for the last 

time, as he thought, he raised his hat, and 

said to her a little regretfully, ‘‘Bon jour, 
| mademoiselle. Au revoir. I shall not have 
| the pleasure of seeing you any further for the 
present, I fear, for I go to Bristol hence by 
| the third class.” 

Mademoiselle Eulalie blushed — several 
shades deeper than she had ever hitherto done, 
| and answered demurely, ‘‘I also have a ticket 

for the troisieme. DoI goto Westoune by 
| the same train as you do to Bristol, mon- 
| sieur?” 

Certainly,” Hlugh replied. ‘‘And, in that 
case, I may perhaps have the pleasure of see- 
ing you to your destination.” 

Mademoiselle threw pradence and that good 
grandpapa to the winds. ‘You are very com- 
| plaisant, monsieur,” she answered. ‘I shall 
be grateful for your protection.” The fact is, 
she was beginning to believe that whatever 
might be the case with the English generally, 
Hugh Portledown, at least, was no such very 
terrible dragon. 

They got into a carriage together, all the 
rest of the places being filled by rough work- 
| ing people, and talked away quite volubly to 
| one another all the way to Highbridge Junc- 
| 
| 








/ tion. Hugh was amused to see that the other 
| occupants of the carriage took them both for 

some kind of foreigners who didn’t understand 
| English, and commented upon them freely 
| enough for some time without the faintest sus- 
picion that either of the pair could understand 


them. ‘*Newly married, I take it, ’"Enery,” 
one man said, nudging his fellow roughly. 
‘‘Not even married yet,” ‘Enery answered 
with a vulgar leer; ‘‘’e’s a precious sight too 
| perlite to ’er, an’ she’s a deal too much in the 
| bloomin’ modesty line for a married woman.” 
| Hugh turned around to the fellow severely. 
‘It would be more becoming in you,” he said 
in a stern voice, speaking for the first time in 
English, ‘‘not to criticise ladies who are trav- 
elling in the same carriage with you, at least 
in their presence.” 

The man shrank back astonished and held 
his peace without even a word of apology. 
Mile. Eulalie didn’t know of course, exactly 
what had happened; but she could see that 
the stranger had been saying something or 
other rude about her, and that Hugh had given 
the man something he didn’t like in return; 
and she felt duly grateful for it. Really, af- 
ter all, these English are not all of them such 
abandoned ruftians as that dear grandpa had 
led her to suppose. 

Hour after hour wore slowly away, and at 
last the train reached Highbridge Junction. 
As yet Hugh had had no breakfast, and he 
strongly suspected that Mlle. Eulalie had had 
none either. At Highbridge there might be 
time to get six-pennyworth of buns or bis- 
cuits, and though three currant buns per per- 
son is not exactly a magnificent repast, it is 
at any rate better than nothing. So Hugh de- 
cided that as soon as he got there he would 
invest his one remaining sixpence in those 
cheap and filling edibles, and delicately offer 
half of them to Mile. Eulalie. 

But as the train drew up at Highbridge 
Junction, Hugh Portledown Peheld before bim 
a truly dismal sight. The 12:14 for Bristol, 
which they expected to catch, was moving out 
of the station even as they entered it. Hugh 
jumped out (with gross disregard of the com- 
pany’s by-laws) before the train had come to 
rest, in the vain endeavor to get the guard of 
the 12:14 to pull it up; but no, that cruel 
guard took no notice, and the Great Western 
engine puffed and snorted away, heedless of 
his shouts, till it disappeared in the dim dis- 
tance across the wide level. 

‘‘Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” Hugh ex- 
claimed idiomatically. ‘‘Porter, when’s the 
next train for Bristol?” 

‘At 4:10, sir,” answered the porter. 

Hugh ran back with the dismal news to his 
pretty companion. *‘I regret to say, Made- 
moiselle,” he said, ‘‘that the train on the 
other line has gone on without us, and that 
we have to wait at this place for four hours.” 

Mille. Eulalie blushed and stammered. ‘In 
that case, monsieur,” she said hesitatingly, 
‘*you know the misfortune [ had with my 
purse. I have not yet breakfasted. Would 
you mind being so kind as to lend me some 
few francs to procure a light dejeuner?” 

Hugh was beside himself with embarrass- 
ment. ‘*With pleasure, mademoiselle,” he 
answered, smiling as best he might ; ‘‘but will 
you excuse me for a few seconds?+-Here por- 


| 


ter, I say, is there such a thing as a pawn- 
broker’s in this confounded place?” And he 
took out his watch and looked at it abstracted- 


ly, as though he were merely consulting the 
time for astronomical purposes. ‘‘After all,” 
he thought, ‘I could raise a couple of pounds 
on it, and ask the pawnbroker to send on the 
thing to Bristol on receipt of a letter. Better 
anya than that poor little girl should go 
getting faint for want of a breakfast.” 

A uly nents, ee B rig a er yg often- 
sively, in a very alte tone, suspected 
rn from his question about a pawnbroker, 
of the heinous crime of being poor) ; ‘‘there 
ain’t nothin’ at all ’ere, not to speak of, ex- 


” a station an’ a public ’ouse.” 
went back pans | to his 
F irl. There was left to 
make a breast of it. “ iselle,” 








It was getting toward the small hours of 





those twelve sous, and a glass of milk. It 
will serve for a breakfast, and we must share 
”" 

Mademoiselle laughed and ~~ laughed. 
There was nothing else to be done for it. 
They went into the refreshment-room and ate 
their humble breakfast, each of them drinking 
out of the same glass by turns (Mademoiselle 
first, of course, and Hugh was now far enough 

one to feel a little thrill of rapture when his 
ips pressed where hers had been). After 
they had finished, they walked up and down 
outside, much observed of the three young 
women in the refreshment-room, and went on 
talking volubly to one another. It’s positive- 
ly astonishing how intimate 1wo young people 
can get in two days spent thus together. 
Mademoiselle had quite lost her dread of the 
terrible Englishman by this time, and even 
ventured to laugh at him a little because, 
though his accent was generally good, his R's 
were of the usual week-kneed, insular descrip- 
tion. ‘R-r-roll them, monsieur,” she said 
laughing. ‘*R-r-roll them as I do.” 

“So you are beginning to give lessons to 
the natives already!” Hugh said, smiling in 
return. 

Just at that minute the 1:20 train arrived 
at the station, anc who should Hugh see at 
the window of a first-class carriage but his 
friend Colonel Montague, on his way down to 
Plymouth. ‘*Mademoiselle,” he cried, ‘I see 
afriend! We are saved.” 

He rushed up to the window excitedly and 
called out: ‘‘Hullo, Montague, this is luck. 
Just home from the Continent, and stuck here 
without any tin to get a dinner. Can you 
lend me a couple of sovereigns?” 

The Colonel took out bis purse and took 
two pounds from it. ‘Send them back to me 
at the club at Plymouth,” he said. Hugh 
thanked him and pocketed the sovereigns 
with the feelings of a man who has come into 
sudden wealth after the lowest depths of pov- 
erty. 

“And now, mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘we 
will go and have some dinner.” 


- 
— 


Beg pardon, sir,” the porter put in, once | 


more obsequious (for he had heard it all and 
saw that the gentleman was on intimate terms 
with a first-class passenger), ‘‘they can give 
you a very good dinner at the King’s ’Ead.” 

Hugh passed by him without a word, and 
took Mile. Eulalie into the refreshment room. 
There they soon ordered a cold chicken and a 
bottle of claret and fell to with the appetite of 
youthful hunger. 

Whether it was the claret, or the tete-a-tete, 
or what it was I cannot say; but, at any rate, 
as soon as they had done full justice to a very 


plentiful luncheon, Hugh began to speak a lit- | 


tle more seriously to Eulalie. 

**Mademoiselle,” he said, with a kindly 
smile, *‘I don’t recommend you to teach my 
countrywomen. You will find it a very hard 
and thankless task. You had much better 
turn your thoughts elsewhere.” 

‘*But, monsieur,” Eulalie said, looking pret- 
tier than ever, ‘‘what can I do? 
1 am educated for a governess. 
ing else to turn to.” 

**Mademoiselle,” Hugh went on, ‘‘you have 
youth and beauty. Why do you not think of 
marriage?” 

“Oh, fie, monsieur,” 
casting down her eyes. 
after all, universally such dragons, 
English? ) 

**Mademoiselle,” Hugh said in a low voice, 
bending closer, ‘‘permit me to explain my- 
self. I am an advocate. I live at Bristol. 
I have means of my own. I am prepared to 
go back to Normandy, if you wish, and ex- 
plain to this good grandpapa at Gruchy * 

* * Mile. Eulalie, I love you 

‘‘Monsieur!” said Eulalie. 

* * * . ® « ~ 


I have noth- 


Eulalie 
(Were they then, 


+ * - 


I draw a veil over the remainder of that in- 
terview. I will merely add, in fact, that be- 
fore the train started for Bristol, Hugh and 
Eulalie had arranged between them that Eu- 


lalie should go for the present to Miss Spur- | 
ter’s; but that Hugh should shortly come over | 


and see her, and give proofs of his really be- 
ing the person he represented himself to be. 
He did go over before long, and Eulalie went 
shortly after to stop with Hugh’s mother at 
Clifton; and the good grandpapa received a 
visit from Hugh at Gruchy, and declared him- 


self perfectly satisfied that he was a person of 
honor, and before six months were out the af- | 


faire Eulalie was settled to the universal satis- 


faction of everybody concerned. Hugh Portle- | 


down has stuck to the bar (where he is doing 
remarkably well, by the way),~-and Mrs. 
Ilugh tells me, whenever I visit them at Clif- 
ton nowadays, that her husband and myself 
are the only two Englishmen she ever knew 


who could roll their It’s with perfect accuracy. | 


But then, you know, Mrs. Hugh was always 
such a delightful little humbug. 


General Hliscellany. 





LIFE IN HIGH LATITUDES. 
Some of the Medical Aspects of the Greely 
Party’s Experience. 

A private interview with Lieut. Greely, at 
his former home, has enabled us to obtain a 
somewhat clearer insight into the physiologi- 
cal and pathological effects of prolonged resi- 
dence in the polar regions, as well as the 
straits to which the Greely party were ‘inally 
reduced. He ascertained that 
by inhabitants of warmer climates who are in 
good physical trim, is for a brief term of years 
compatible with a high state of all the organic 
functions in which there is entire freedom from 
diseased manifestations of every kind; but 
there is a decided limit to the endurance by 
Europeans and Americans of such extreme 
prolonged cold ; the system is at first, and for 
a long time, by an admirable series of internal 
adjustments, braced up against the rigors of 


such sojourn, 


climate, but after the first year a considerable | 


deterioration in muscular and nervous energy, 


and in the calorigenous processes of the econ- | 


omy is experienced. 


The severity of the second winter was found | 


by the party somewhat harder to bear, but 
the experience of the previous winter had 
taught them how best to fortify and protect 
themselves, and husband their forces. The 


third long Arctic night, in which the ther- | 


mometer was never less than three below zero, 
and much of the time was down to forty or 


fifty below, would, under the most favorable | 


circumstances, have been a painful season to 
the party ; vital reaction was quite percepti- 
bly lessened; muscular tone was impaired, 
rendering exertion difficult, and rheumatism 
began to prevail. Could the party, however, 


have had plenty of food, and full and good | 


shelter, they would undoubtedly have all been 
living at this day. 

Lieut. Greley, in reply to an interrogatory, 
affirmed his doubts as to whether his men, if 
well provisioned, could have continued to live 
at Fort Conger more than five years. The 
constitution of the average American is not 
capable of prolonged continuous adjustment 
to more than zero cold, and such acclimiza- 
tion could only come about after a series of 
generations where the law of survival of the 
fittest should operate, and in correspondence 
with a radical change in organization, in which 
nutritive and muscular development should 
predominate over cerebral development; in 
other words, nature has shown us in the men- 
tally dwarfed but physically hardy Esquimaux, 
the type of organization best fitted for living 
in those septentrional latitudes. 

It, however, is no less a matter of fact that 
the inhabitants of meridional climes admirably 
adapt theinselves temporarily to the most ex- 
treme cold. In the retreat from Moscow, in 
1812, the Italian regiments stood the cold bet- 
ter than the Germans, and notably better than 
the Russians who were accustomed to the cli- 
mate. The Turks presented the same rela- 
tive immunity at the siege of Sebastopol. 
Longet, from whom these facts are taken, re- 
marks that the aptitude to resist inclement 
temperature is acquired and lost in turn; that 
people nurtured in temperate or cold climates, 
who go to the torrid zone to live, are much 
less sensitive to the cold for a time after their 
return to their native country, though this 
lessened susceptibility disappears after a year 
or two.— Medical Record. 





PARIS EATING AND DRINKING. 


At twelve o'clock in the day a strange 
quiet comes upon the streets. Paris is at 
breakfast—at least, that is what it is called— 
dejeuner. But the fast really had been brok- 
en four or five hours earlier with a cup of 
coffee and a piece of bread and butter—and 
business men and mechanics had gotten 
through with a considerable part of the day’s 
work, before Paris had become fairly awake. 
One can work very well on a cup of good cof- 
fee for several hours. 

Everybody breakfasts, (or, as we say, 
lunches, ) at cafes—men, women and children. 
Very often the tables are set out on the side- 
walk. Itis so at the costliest cafes, at the 
cheap ones, and so on down to the ‘Bouill- 
ons” and ‘*Cremeries,” where the rest 
classes eat. Breakfast is taken very leisure- 
ly. It consists of soup, fish, meat, vegetables 
and wine. 

The cooking in the good restaurants is 
most delicious. There is an artistic simplici- 
ty about the dishes—not a high seasoning— 
but a delicate opposition of elements, bring- 
ing out by simple means the natural flavors of 
the meats. there is a tenderloin, for 
example, it is cooked quite as simply as with 
us, because that isa flavor not to be im- 
proved; but when it is a neck of mutton, 
then the fine art of the cook shows out. I 
have never eaten tomatoes, or st: iny-beans, 


ores % ateer as they arc here, 
a aes ifs truly. eat French 
should Chesapeake Bay and 








a style that would make us dissatisfied with 
the old methods. 

The almost universal accompaniment of 
dejeuner is wine. It is usually diluted with 
water or seltzer in syphons, and taking too 
much wine at that meal is almost unheard of. 
I have walked the streets of the city from the 
Batignolles to Bercy, and from the Bois de 
Boulogne to Belleville and the abattoirs, and 
I have never yet seen a drunken person in 
Paris. Of course there are such things, and 
in the low braxeries, men, and women, too, 
may be seen sitting at the tables with poison- 
ous-looking stuff in front of them. Still, the 
fact that in nine days’ walking I have seen no 
one drink, goes far to show that drunkenness 
is not so common here as it is in English and 
American cities.—Cor. of Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 





From the Boston Transcript. 
AT EVENING. 


BY L. 8S. J. 





I looked upon the sea at evening time; 

All hushed and silent lay the sleepin s wave, 
Wrapt in its coverlet of dusky blue, 

Thrown lightly from the fingers of the night. 
No sight nor sound disturbed that deep repose, 
Save where a fading gleam of ruddy gold 
Played gently o’er the waters in the west, 

As though the slumberer did softly smile. 


I looked beyond the sea at evening time, 

Where rose the city’s many walls and towers, 
Drenched in the faint, dim light, until they seemed 
A texture formed on fancy’s fairy loom, 

So softly did they melt into the mist, 

So darkly did the mass of blending shade, 
O’ertopped by cloudlike spires and towered gloom, 
Tremble across the silence of the tide. 


I looked above the sea at evening time; 

A light of pure, pale blue illumed the sky; 
It glowed as soft and as serenely fair 

As’t were the last departing smile of day, 
Or e’en as if from regions ne’er terrene 





found a resting-place that suited it, and so | 


gave up its erratic movements, to lie quietly 
concealed in the bed of a mountain spring of 
singularly bright and pure water, whose wa- 
ters, flowing between the grassy banks and 
over a shingly bed, passed the proud city of 
Toledo. From that hour the spring acquired 
a marvellous virtue, which bestowed immor- 
tality on the fair Spanish town; for, owing to 
this water being used, the steel of Toledo was 
of the best, and the armorers were enabled to 
defy the rest of Christendom, if not Damascus 
itself.— Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 


IN DEFENCE OF A MUCH ABUSED 
CLASS. 


Next to the mule, probably the most un- 
justly treated animal on the face of the globe 
is the hotel clerk, says the Louisville Courier- 
Journal gossiper. He is made the butt of 
every paragrapher, he is reviled at by young | 
girls and made love to by the old ones, treated | 
superciliously by young men and snubbed by 
the old, held responsible for delayed trains 
and missing steamboats, is in danger of his 
life through missing letters, has the wash-bill, 
over-charges and under-attention laid at his 
door, is made eyes at by the chamhermaids, 
annoyed by the waiters, bullied by the porter, | 
and has his salary cut down by the gentlemar- 
ly proprietor. He must be able to tell a real | 
Russian duke from a fraudulent French count, 
must judge a traveller's respectability by any- 
thing from his baggage to the good clothes he 
doesn’t wear, is expected to be a revised and 
corrected time table, for all the railroad and 
steamship lines in this country and a few in 
Africa, must be able to convince a leading ac- 
tress that the sixth floor back, is every way 
| more desirable and fashionable than the sec- 
ond floor front, must know when to bully a 
kicking guest and when to yield, and at all 
times see from his post behind the counter 











Its gentle benison to earth was sent, 
To cheer the weary one who slowly wends 
His western way adown life’s lengthened road. 


Afar within the depths of azure set 

A point of golden fire did softly shine, 

And pierced the gentle glory of the blue, 
And yet, so fond it loved its setting fair, 

It shyly sent its slender beams afar 

To greet the coming of the pallid moon, 

W hose silver ball rose high in splender lone, 
And bathed in mystic light the y swe sea. 


Oh, come thou thus my life’s swift-closing night! 
When thy dread face shall bid my carly joys 

To sink into the depths of days agone, 

And only leave behind a phantom smile; 

When at the last the light of life shall seem 

To fade and vanish like some vision fair, 

Oh, then, thou light divine! illume the shade ; 
Thou star of hope! dispel the deepest gloom. 








I am poor. | 


murmured, | 


these | 


| EASTERN PROVERBS. 
| Pearls of Proverbial Wisdom from Oriental 
Mines. 
The difference between the man who is 


willing to promise, and he who is ready to 
yerform what he promises, is frequently noted 
in the proverbs of the Orient. 

The Urdu says, ‘‘A lofty shop, but bad 
| sweetmeats ;” and the Turk, ‘To speak of 
| honey will not make the mouth sweet.” In 
Bengal the native observes: ‘‘By words he 
| softens the minds, but words will not soften 
| the rice.” 
fect, being, ‘‘Nodding the head does net 
make the boat go,” and the Chinese has it, 
**Wo do not cook rice by babbling.” 
| Indecision of purpose is expressed by the 
| Maylay in the proverb, ‘Do not embark in 
| two boats, or you will be split,” while the 
| Arab, who is not nautical, but equestrian, 
says: ‘‘))o not ride two horses at the same 
time,” and the Turk, who is religious, de- 
clares that ‘‘He who hesitates between two 
mosques, returns without prayer.” The Rus- 
sian proverb to the same effect, is, ‘*He hunt- 
ed two hares and caught none ;” and the mod- 
ern Greck says, ‘‘A rolling stone gathers no 
while the same nation is also the 
| originator of its opposite, ‘‘A setting hen 
never gets fat.” 

The meek man is often, in Scripture, com- 
pared to a dove, resembling this bird in four 
points, being harmless for evil, hating impure 
things, shunning evil men as the dove does 
birds of prey, and loving his home; but the 
advantages of a quiet, pleasing manner are 
vividly set forth in proverbial literature. 
The Turkish proverb is, ‘*One drop of honey 
catches more bees than a ton of vinegar ;” 
| the Russian, ‘*Good greeting softens a cat,” 


moss,” 


snake out of its hole.” 

It is often noticed that a thousand pertec- 
tions may be spoiled by a single blemish, and 
| the Chinese have two proverbs illustrating this 
truth: ‘*No ease for the body when one 
tooth is aching,” and, ‘‘It is with law as with 
dikes—in whatever part one is broken, the 
rest becomes useless.” The Russian, to 
bring out the same truth, will say: ‘‘A 
spoonful of tar in a barrel of honey, and all is 
spoiled,” and the Kurd, 1 with 


‘Sugar mixed 
| poison does not save your life;” while the 
importance of attending to the beginnings of 
evil, is seen in the Tamul proverb: ‘Though 
the thorn in your foot be small, stop and pull 
| it out,” while the Hebrew declares, “Ofa 


spark of fire the heap of coals is kindled ;” | 


and in Japan they say, ‘‘A very little twig 
will put out a very large eye.” 
Proverbs about women are common in 
every language, but particularly so in the 
East. In Japan they say: 
crows, the house goes to ruin,” evidently an 
Eastern rendition of the gray mare; but in 
China, ‘‘A bustling woman and a crowing 
hen are neither fit for gods nor men,” while 
| the Persians believe in adapting the means to 

the end, as indicated by the expressions: ‘If 

you be a cock, crow; if a hen, lay eggs.” In 
“It never well when the ben 
crows,” and another thought is pertinently 
expressed in the proverb, ‘The wife does not 
beat the husband, but her temper rules him.” 
The Chinese, however, have, perhaps, the 
|; Ineanest saying about women ever written: 


> —- 2 
Russia, goes 


| other unborn.” 

As an expression of confidence, however, it 
is closely pushed by the Bengalese notion: 
‘A perfect woman is as rare as wings upon a 
| cat, or air-flowers, or rabbits’ horns, or tor- 
toise- hair ropes.” 
| Woman as a wife is not less the object of 
proverbial attention. The Talmud “says: 
by rhough the wife be little, bow down to 
her,” that is, listen to her advice, while the 
Chinese say: ‘*A good man wiil not beat his 
| wife ;” a self-evident proposition, the truth of 
| which is not affected by the Persian, ‘*A bad 
| 
| 


wife is like a fig tree growing on the wall”— | 
which undermines the wall by its roots. In 


| China, *‘The widow is like a rudderless 
| boat ;” and in Siam, ‘*He who marries a wolf 
looks often to the forest.” In Russia, **A 
wife is not a guitar, which will be silent when 
you have done with it ;” while in Ceylon, ‘*A 
wife is like a morning flower”—to be tenderly 
handled. 

The Talmud, however, sums up the whole 
ease: ‘God did not make woman from man’s | 
head, that she should rule over him; nor from | 
his feet, that she should be his slave; but | 
from his side, that she should be near his | 
heart.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE TOLEDO 
BLADE. 


One of the most curious of the old Spanish | 
legends, is the one which is supposed to ac- | 
count for the extraordinary superiority of | 
Toledan steel over that of the whole world. | 
When the paladin Roland fell, wounded unto | 





| death on the gory battlefield of Roncesvaux, 


his famous sword, Durandal, became the prize | 
of a Saracen soldier in the service of the Ca- 
liph of Burgos. Never was joy so great as 
when it became generally known among the 
Moors that their redoubtable foe, Roland, 
had departed from this material world for- 
ever, and that his no less renowned Durandal 
had fallen into their hands, and thus would 
never again be able to work the terrible 
havoc among their ranks that it had been wont 
to do. 

The Caliph gave orders that a magnificent 
case should be prepared, in which he intended 
to deposite the sword and expose it to his 
subjects, who all knew of it, only too well, by 
fame. For had not many a father, son, hus- 
band, brother or uncle been sent off abruptly 
to another world, there to be welcomed by 
the celestial houris, by the long swing and 
heavy crash of that enchanted blade, wielded 
by the mighty arm of a dangerous enemy, 
who had escaped scathless from the fury and 
revenge of his bitter foes? All the greater 
holiday was the day to be looked upon on 
which they were all to be ocularly satisfied 
that the dreaded weapon had truly become 
their own. 

Therefore a day and an hour was appointed 
on which the sword should be formally put in- 
to its case for public inspection. The case 
which had been so carefully prepared, was 
gorgeous with gold embellishments, and 
many rare and precious stones, mostly pre- 
sented by the Caliph himself. On the ap- 
pointed day he came in great state to receive 
the sword ; taking it up with both his hands, 
he was about to place it in its case, when, 
with a loud ery of stupefaction, he stepped 
hurriedly back. Everybody was then able to 
notice that Durandal had escaped from his 
hands and was rapidly disappearing in the 
ground, working its way down as though it 
were a screw. 

It is not an easy task to portray the confu- 
sion that reigned among the turbaned crowd ; 

h to say, the rushing to and fro was 
highly bewildering, and the imprecations loud 
and fearful. The swarthy warriors cursed 
and tore their beards, for Durandal could not 
be stopped or recovered. It had escaped 
them, and disappeared from their sight for- 
ever. 

For many a long year the sword remained 
underground, working its way all over the 
country, over mountains, down dales, and un- 


der the plains; upheavals and 
po aces on its Pa tening the poor 
i of superstitious 














people in a continual state 
terror. 
At length Durandal either got tired, or 


The Galic proverb to the same ef- | 


and the Persian, ‘tA pleasant voice brings a. | 


‘*‘Where the hen | 


‘*There are two good women; one dead, the | 


that no man gets out of the house by the back 
door or fire escape without settling his bill. 
| With all this he is expected to be the glass of 
fashion and the mirror of politeness on a sal- 
| ary of $40 a month and board. 
| The hotel clerk holds no sinecure position. 
| Usually he stands up behind a marble-topped 
counter, and submits patiently to the abuse of 
the travelling public, for from eight to twelve 
| hours at stretch. Talk about shop girls hav- 
| ing to stand on their feet and having to work 
| hard! They are houris, dreaming away their 
lives in Mahomet’s elysium, compared to what 
the dead martyrs must endure. A girl can sit 
down once in a while, when the foreman isin't 
looking, and she can always relieve her feel- 
ings by swearing under her breath. The 
| clerk can’t do that. After he has shaken 
| hands warmly with a man who has stopped at 
| the house for dinner three years ago, and in- 
| quired blandly after his family, he must ex- 
| plain how impossible it is to take a forged 
check of $100 for a $2 bill and pay the differ- 
}ence mm cash. He must do all this with a 
| grace that will make the guest feel rather com- 
| plimented than otherwise, or he may be in 
| danger of losing his custom. After doing 
| this a few years, the top of his head, mayhap, 
takes on a smooth likeness to the counter in 
which his bland face has so long been mir- 
| rored, but he must go on and on with a work 
that is never done. 

Yes, the way of the hotel clerk is not the 
way of pleasantness, and their paths are not 
often the paths of peace. But im the course 
of some years’ experience I have found no 
cause for the popular abuse of them. Now 
and then I have found a man who has become 
so crazed with his multifarious responsibilities 
that he fancies he owns the hotel, but such 
are, happily, rare. ‘Taken as a class, I have 
found them a gentlemanly set; with" intelli- 
gence fully equal, if not above, that of their 
brethren in the mercantile ranks. True it is, 
that they are not great writers or speakers, 
but they are charming conversationalists. 





A CIRCUS IN COURT. 
Four Chinese Actors Display thefr Ability 
Before a California Judge 


| Among Chinese habeas corpus cases up tor 
hearing recently before Judge Hoffman of San 
| Francisco, Cal., were those of four Chinese 
actors, Ah Sie, Long Kwong, (Qlaong Wa and 
ee Tong. The four claimed that they had 
been employed previous to 1881,—when they 
returned to China,—at the Chinese Theatre 
on Jackson street, near Dupont, San Francis- 
During the course of their examination 
some doubts were cast upon their respective 
abilities as exponents of the Chinese drama, 
and at the request of Carroll Cook each of the 
four exerted himself to display his dramatic 
| worth. 
The Call 
per,” and rising and placing his chair to one 
side, he stood on one leg, holding the other 
out straight, and raising both arms upward, 
| with the fingers of his hands outstretched, he 
hopped around, to the infinite amusement of 
| all in the court-room. He displayed such 
agility that no one disputed his claim, and he 
was discharged. 

(Juong Wa was a sweet singer 
“rice and chopstick” district, and he com- 
menced a Chinese rendering of the ‘Babies 
on our Block,” beginning in a low fog-horn 
key, and rising suddenly to a shriek that 
caused the building to shake and his honor to 

order him discharged at once and removed 
from the neighborhood for fear he might be 
tempted to tackle another bar of the song. 
Ah Sie was a female impersonator, and 
| went through the performance of a forlorn 
maiden with an imaginary villain still pursuing 
her. According to Sie’s rendering, the forlorn 
maiden of the Flowery Kingdom, when she 
sees a villain approaching, holds her arms out 
straight and whirls aronnd like a top, at the 
| same time uttering shrill shrieks of terror that 
| are supposed to pierce the villian'’s heart like 
arrows. Judge Iloffman also ordered the 
versatile Sie discharged. 
rhe remaining actor, when called upon to 
| show his abilities, astonished every one First 
| of all he kicked off his shoes, and then pro- 
| ceeded to clear the chairs from the centre ot 
| the court-room. ‘The interpreter winked at 

Mr. Cook and explained that the last man 
| was a clown. Judge Hoffman was beginning 
| to look aghast at the deliberation with which 
| the so-called clown was preparing for his ex- 
| hibition. 

A space of 20 feet having been cleared, the 
| clown stood in the middle of the space, and 
glared around with such a demoniac grin and 
roll of his eyes, that several of the attorneys 
moved uneasily in their seats. It was only 
| fora moment. Immediately after the China- 
| man gave a bound in the air and almost touch- 
ed the large chandelier; then he rolled over 
and over, this way and that, and all that was 
| visible was a black ball with legs and arms | 
flying around it. He was up in the air, then 
at this end of the room, then at the other. 
Fearful that the zeal of the actor would lead 
| him too far, and that he would expire from 
exhanstion, Judge Iloffman declared himself | 
satisfied that the clown was really a peer in 
his profession, and other evidence of the 
clown’s former residence here being adduced, 
Judge Hoffman ordered him discharged and 
bail exonerated.—San Francisco Cail. 


co. 


says: Long Kwong was a ‘‘jum- 


from the 


GRASSHOPPER DRESSING. 

The following story is told by a cavalry of- | 
ficer. At his post several English noblemen | 
arrived with letters from General Sherman | 
and General Sheridan. The locker was just 
then empty, and no cook available but an en- 
listed man. So a hunting expedition was 
sent out, which returned loaded with game. 
Among the trophies of the hunt were several | 
wild turkeys. One of these wild turkeys was | 
intrusted to the enlisted cook, who served it 
up without cleaning it. The first cut revealed 
a crop well stuffed with grasshoppers that 
spread themselves over the platter. 

With an apology to the Chief Lord, whom 
he was about to help, the post-commander | 
and carver-in-chief sent the Prot cut to the | 
lieutenant at the other end of the table, on | 
the plea that he had just recollected that it 
was his favorite portion. He supplied the 
plate liberally with grasshoppers, saying at 
the same time, in his most significant man- 
ner: 

‘*Mr. , of course you will take some of 
the grasshopper dressing ?” 

This, the unlucky Recnabent dared not 
deny, in face of the look which accompanied 
the question. 

Then, carving for the chief guest what he 
had indicated as his preference, the Captain 
asked the same question. 

“Well, ah—really, ah,” said his lordship, 
‘‘is grasshopper dressing usual in this coun- 
try ?” (but for politeness he would have said, 
‘*blarsted country.”) 

‘‘Quite so,” was the ready reply; ‘‘we al- 
ways serve wild turkey with grasshopper 
dressing.” 

So his lordship took his unsavory dose as 
meekly as possible, mentally resolving that he 
would immediately organize a commissary de- 
partment for the rest of his trip— Army and 
Navy Journal. : 








PEOPLE WHO DO NOT EAT BREAD, 


The Gartenlaube has an article on those 
civilized nations, a large portion of whose 
eesege" A eat little or no bread. Baked 
oaves of bread are unknown in many parts of 
South Australia and Italy, and throughout 
the oo, districts of Roumania. In 
the villages of the Obersteiermark, not very 
many miles faom Vienna, bread is never seen ; 
the staple food of the people being sterz, a 
kind of porridge made from ground beech- 
nuts, which is taken at breakfast with fish or 
— ren at oe with broth or fried 

, and with milk again for su . This 
sterz is also known as heiden, oan tekees the 
pte bread, not only in the Steiermark, 
Carinthia, and in many parts of the 

yrol. 

In the north of Italy the peasantry live 


acgame ee ie et 





| cases of Chronic Diarrhea. 


is not allowed to granulate, like Scotch por- | 
ridge, or like the Austrian stere, but is boiled 
into a solid pudding, which is cut up and por- | 
tioned out with a string. It is eaten cold as | 
often as it is hot, and is in every sense the | 
Italian peasant’s daily bread. 
The modern Roumanians are held by many 
scholars to be descended from a Roman colo- 
ny, in other words to be the cousins of the 
Italians; and, curiously enough, a variation 
of the polenta called mamaliga is the national | 
dish of Roumania. The mamaliga is like the | 
polenta in that is made of boiled maize, but it 
is untike the latter in one important respect, | 
as the grains are not allowed to settle into a 
solid mass, but are kept distinct, after the 
fashion of oatmeal porridge. 


Ait and Ziumor. | 


A BAD 8PELL. 





You have heard of the City of Sioux 

rhe loveliest ever you knioux | 
And the following tale, 
I am sure, cannot fail 

lo be read with emotion by yioux. 


To this bustling young city of Sioux, 

Came a scion of Alb'oa trioux ; 
When the name was pronounced 
In his hearing, he tlounced, 

And at once in a passion he flioux. 


“Now tell me, O people of Sioux,” 
He shouted, * What can a man dioux 
As ‘tis spelled, 80 we say it, 
And that is the way it 
Should be!” And he blustered and blioux 


And all through the City of Sioux, 
That man raised a hallabullioux. 
With madness enraged, 
Like tiger engaged, 
And fell upon Gentile and Jioux 


As over the City of Sioux 

He rushed, still the madder he grioux, 
Till he fell in a fit, 
And his soul promptly it 

Left his body—sans further adioux. 


Phen the coroner's jury of Sioux 
Their verdict most solemnly drioux, 
“By disease of the heart 
Victim’s life did depart.’ 
You have heard the 


same tale; I am thrioux 





SHE MUST TALK. 

One of the most annoying faults of the hired 
‘colored lady,” is her persistent dispusition 
to talk about the affairs of her own family. 
Sometimes, despite every attempt at discour- 


agement, she will begin a story, of which her 


brother is the hero, and keep it up until pa- 
tience is gray-haired with age. Marinda Na- 
poleon applied to Col. Wetherall for a posi- 
tion of trust in his family. She began to tell 
him of her honesty. 

‘That makes no difference,” said the Col 
one]. ‘*i don’t care whether you are honest 
or not, and you may be reasonably 
in the discharge of your duties, but there is 
one thing that I wish to impress upon your 
mind.” 

**What’s 
thing.” 

**[ do not wish you to take into your 
confidence and tell me about your family I 
do not want to hear a word about your moth- 
er and father.” 

‘**] un‘erstands, sah.” 

**] will pay you extra to keep your mouth 
shut. Speak when you are spoken to, and 
then merely answer direct questions.” 

‘*W'y, sah, dis is de place dat I've been 
lookin’ fur all dese years. I i folks dat 
is allus wantin’ er pusson ter ‘tain dem wid 


negligt nt 


dat, Colonel, ‘case I ken do any- 


spizes 


conwersation, ‘case er body gits tired. Now, 
dar’s my sister Jane, she’s de udder way, 
an’ . : 

‘But you are not to speak of your fami- 
i 

‘‘Dat’s de pint, sah; dat’s de pint. I 
worked las’ year fur Mr. Limson, an’ de tolks 
kep’ me er talkin’ all de time, an’ mudder 


she tell me not ter pay no ‘tention ter de 


folks———" 

‘‘Never mind all that. I don’t care to 
hear anything of your mother. I don't 
you to mention your family while you are ir 
this house.” 

**Cose yer doesn't, sah, an’ I doesn't blame 
yer er tall. De las’ word my brudder Henry 
said ter me ‘fore I lef’ dis mawnin’, wuz 
gin me ‘vice how ter please de white folks 
Henry, he’s er faborit all down in our neigh- 
borhood. Worked fur man Dismukes 
three years, an’ wouldn't er quit den, ‘cept 
de ole man died, an’ ernuder pusson tuck de 
place. Henry's de fines’ han’ wid horses yer 
eber seed Dat claybank hoss o’ Mr. Ander- 
son's, whut wouldn't let nobody go in de sta- 


¢ 


want 


ter 


ole 


ble—— 
‘*‘Say, Marinda, you 
“It's like I tell yer. 
blessed soul in de place dat 
wid dat horse, an’ Henry 
‘*Listen to me, I tell you!” 
“Yes, sah. Whut yer 
serve 2” , 
“I told you that I wanted to hear nothing 


Dar 


could 


wa'n't a 


do nuthin’ 


jes 


wuz ‘bout to ob- 


about your family. I see, though, that you 
are like all the others. Go on dg 

‘*Yaas, but Henry he tuck a blin’ bridle 

“Stop ” 

‘Didn't yer tell me ter go on 

**Yes, I tell you to go on away from here 
I don’t want you.” ; 

‘Whut ver ‘gree ter hire me far, den 


Ain't my s‘ciety pleasin’ ter yer 
‘You can't keep your 
don't want you. Leave here!” 
“W'y, yer's de cuisest white 
Don't kere 


sorter common folks, nol 


mouth shut, and | 


pusson I neb 
| 


er secd, ter stay heah. ‘case yer's 


yw.” 





“Snatt I sing, ‘When the robins nest 
again’ darling?” she asked, with a sweet 
smile, as she moved toward the piano. 


“Yes, love,” he replied; then after a mo 
ment’s pause, he added ‘‘Allow me to call 
your attention to the fact that the 
won't nest again till next year.” 

She did not sing, and he doesn’t go ther 


any more. 


robins 


A GasuGur Breaury He had 
presented to the stylish Mme. X., a majestic 
woman, still attractive by gaslight. 

‘By Jove!” 


just been 


he says, admiringly, ‘‘if she 
was only ten years younger sill 

**Yes,” says his friend, ‘*but the 
it is that, instead, she is ten years 
French Fun. , 

“Ty seem this child is a long 
time in learning to talk,” said a lady to he 
husband, meaning their little girl. ~ 

‘“‘Ah, well,” said the cynical gentleman, 
‘don’t you worry yourself about her begin 
ning. She'll doubtless know how to talk 
many years before she knows how to stop.” 


dence ot 


olde Ne 


does that 


YacutsMan.—‘*You men who stay ashore 
have no idea what a squall is.” n 

Landsman.—‘‘Don't, eh? I've gota pair 
of twins who can give you points about squalls 
every day.”— The Judge. 





Advertisements. 
Build Up 


HE human organism and get into condition to 
ward off the diseases which prevail at this season. 


YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 


| Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition, 


and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 
a corrective for blood impurities as 


i 
Vegetine. 
IT IS USED with marked success in obstinate 
A gentleman who knows 
its value says: ‘I am never without a bottle of VEG 
ETINE in the house at this season. Itis a sure cure 
for Chronic Diarrhwa.” 

REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sur: 
to develop it. Also, don’t forget that you can obtain 
certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old | 
reliable remdey, VEGETINE. : 2teop34 


Entirely 
VEGETABLE 








COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOUNSON & LORD, Props., Burlington, Vt. 

















This porous plaster is 
famous for its quick 


+ SS # $9 
and hearty action in 


HOP 
PLASTER curing Lame Back, 


Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, N Stiff! Joints 
and Muscles, Sore Chest, Kidney all 

or aches either local or dee pains 
ens and Stimulates the parts. The virtues of 
bined with gums—clean and 
lniments, lotions and salves, 
$1.0. Sold by drug- 
gists and country 
stores. Mailed on re- 


Strength- 
to apply. eee 
® cents or 6 for 


A CREAT 


ceipt of price. Hop SUCC 
Plaster Company, Pro- 


prietors, Boston, Mass. 

















DR. JOHN BULL’S 


Smith’ s Tonic Syrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVERand ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medi- 
cine justly claims for ita ueeaee over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER- 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of short or long stand- 
ing. He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. U 
ally this medicine will not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require @ cathartic 
medicine, after having taken three or fo 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL'S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
ficient. 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofalous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL'S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, $31 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY, 





NATURE’S CURE. 
"MORSES ASPARAGUS RIDNEY CURE," 


Ir 
~ } ‘ i) 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY ¢ RI 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, 1 r 
ton, Mass WwW s& I ( ( 


win & Co., Boston, W 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


Received the Highest 
at the (« 


Award over all others 


niennial, 





ko you ki vhata “STOVER WINDMILL" 
will d 
It will 
ir how “ 
o “ ‘ 
i grit 
cessity from its first i iia t ‘ 
wonder why you have worke 
for the comforts and nece 
by the combined and simple f eso WIND ve 
ut costs you nothi nda “STOVER” WiIND- 


MILE. Catalogue free 
HENRY W. PEABODY «& Co., 
Wo. 114 State Street. 


Sole New England Agents. 
13t BOSTON 


Mass. 












thout Barbs. [twill tu 
as well as the most 
ith er fenoe or stock. Itis 
for farms, garde ock ranges and railroads, and ver; 
neat for lawns, 8, achon! lots and cemeteries. Coverec 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will lasta lifetime. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and stee! wire, eoty oe competition in neatness 
strength and durability. @ also make the best and 
beap li Iron A ic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. Beat Wire 
Stretcher and PostAuger. Also manufaec- 
ture Russell's excellent Wir Ingines for 


mly general purpose Wire Fence in use 
et-Work Wi 


nd poultry 
tinjury to eit 





















pampes water, or geared engines for grinding 

and other bt work, For prices and partic ulars ask 

Basra eet lers. or address, ment ng paper 
EDG WICK BROS, Mf'rs.. Richmond Ind 
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SMALLS CALF-FEEDER 






facture which w SEETR, en « 
preciated by all progres -~- 

sive farmers and stock 

raisers It perfect 

substitute for 

enables the ng 

take his food al 

as nature desig d 

should be taken. Send for 

descriptive circu 


Small & Matthews. 


21 So. Market St., 
eop l4tf 


Boston. 


NEW MANVEL 
OLD RELIABLE STOVER, 


HARKNESS 
THE WIND 







e both 12 years 
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‘ ' trained 
mechanics, e1 > take water 
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B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


ot w rh 
Branch OMm« 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


SALEM LEAD COMPARY, — 








Boils and Carbuncles. 


suffering from ‘ nd 


Any on 


“Pratt’s Boil and Carbuncle Specific,” 
A WONDERFUL REMEDY. 


Send $1.00 for a box, and rece iv: postpaid 
if your druggist will not get 

TALCOTT, FRISKIE & CO., Agents, Hartford 
Conn. For sale by all druggi 
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ervoua Lort Weakness 
Debility Manhood and Decay 
A favorite prescription of & noted specialist (now re- 
fred.) Drugzists can fill it, Address 
OF. WARD & CO., LOUISIANA, MG 
52t42 
5 Elegant Satin Cards name on, 10c., Present wit! 
3 packs, 30c. ASTNA PRINT’G Co., N ord, Ct 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. OWLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW THYSELF. yt 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess 
es. A book forevery man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 preseriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now, Gold medal awarded the author 
~4 the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers. 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
efit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Pr y Medical Institute, or Dr. W- 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis- HEA eases 
that have baffled the skill of all other 


seem eat ncce'a THYSELF. 





